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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


The chapters which make up this volume were 
originally written for and published in the Leisure 
Hour. They contain so much that can hardly 
fail to be of real interest to many readers that 
the Committee of the Religious Tract Society 
have decided to reissue them in book form. They 
feel, however, that this republication gives an 
opportunity for considering the present attitude 
of the Daily Press towards Christianity, and for 
emphasizing its great responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities in this direction. This has been done in 
the Introduction. 

It is only fair to the author to state that, 
although the Introduction is inserted with his 
consent, he is in no way responsible for any of 
the statements which it contains. 
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INTRODUCTION 

It is superfluous to enlarge in general terms upon 
the power of the press to-day. It is not superfluous 
to ask how far that power is used in sympathy 
with and support of the Christian faith and Christian 
morals. We cannot be put off with the easy 
assurance that a man does not seek his theology 
in the pages of the morning or evening paper. 
That may not be, on these topics, his primary 
source of information; but it is a source to 
which he often goes, and if its utterances are 
destructive of faith he will, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, be affected by its attitude. Moreover 
the press is the great informer of the people. The 
pulpit has some power ; the platform is gaining in 
influence. But, in r^;ard to the minds it teaches 
and reaches daily, the press surpasses them both. 
Somebody has computed that in Birmingham alone 
a body of people equal in number to the population 
of Dorsetshire, Bedfordshire, or Cambridgeshire 
never enter church, chapel, or mission-hall. It 
is_^fair to assume that of the men, the great 
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majority look at the newspapers. For the penny, 
and still more the halfpenny, sheet is to be met with 
in the common lodging-house and the furnished 
room of the worst slums, just as it is in the rural 
labourer’s cottage. We dare not be indifferent to 
the character of the press. 

What are we entitled to say of its attitude towards 
faith and morals? Taking the widest possible 
survey it is surely competent to hold that in the 
main the press offers a general support both to 
the Christian faith and to the moral teaching of 
Christianity. There are some obvious exceptions 
in regard to doctrine, and some still more obvious 
exceptions in the matter of morals. There are 
journals which seem to preserve an attitude of 
benevolent neutrality in the matter of faith whilst 
still accepting at least the conventional standard of 
morality. There are journals which pose as in- 
dependent observers and critics both of faith and of 
the men who profess it ; praising both one and the 
other upon occasion, but allowing us to discern 
a sub-acid flavour even in their praises. Yet in 
the main we have something better than this. 
Christianity is at least assumed. It is not, as in 
some of the reviews, a mere ball to be kicked from 
side to side for the entertainment of the onlookers. 
Christianity is accepted just as implicitly as the 
Solar System. 
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But it is urged that there is much unreality in all 
this. Journalists, we have been told, are largely 
unbelievers, or at the best indifferent to matters of 
faith; their recognition of Christianity is purely 
conventional and can be of little use. Current 
gossip as to journalists does not seem to collect 
its evidence in the higher walks of the profession. 
There, at all events, experience would surest that 
the percentage of men who have discarded all 
allegiance to Christianity is at least no higher 
than amongst those who practise in medicine or 
law. Nor is it fair to assume that the tacit 
acceptance of Christianity by a journal is valueless. 
The general reader knows nothing of the person- 
alities behind his paper. He knows its opinions 
only, and these opinions he is for the most 
part content to assume as sincere. 

In considering the attitude of the press towards 
the faith we are not without encouragement. There 
never was a time when ecclesiastical news occupied 
more space in the public press than it does at 
present. Its value has been discerned, and even 
intelligence about foreign missions seems to find 
a ready market. The tone has changed as well 
as the substance. Where once the evangelistic 
effort at home or abroad would have been dis- 
missed with a covert sneer, it is now discussed 
with sympathy and intelligence. In regard to 
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foreign missions the change is most conspicuous. 
Despite some serious assaults their methods and 
results are to-day chronicled and discussed in a 
tone for which we shall in vain explore the 
newspaper files of twenty years ago. There is 
good reason to believe — Mr. Massingham has 
something to say upon the point — that both 
in London and the country, the papers growing 
in power and popularity are the papers which 
see the value of satisfying popular interest in 
Christian faith and work. 

So far, then, it is possible to view the 
position and tone of the newspaper press with 
g^eat thankfulness to God. But there are some 
important qualifications to make. The average 
newspaper, morning or evening, is still far from 
what the devout Christian would wish it to be. 
He must take exception to much of its news 
and to some of its comments. In two particulars 
its news is contrary to good morals. Without 
exception it supports and feeds the twin vices of 
betting and gambling. Horse-racing, save as a 
vehicle for betting, is practically non-existent ; 
and the entire space devoted to the record of 
racing and the discussion of coming events is 
so much food for a passion which Christian 
teachers, with rare exceptions, unite in denouncing. 
There are papers in which on some days scarcely 
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less than a sixth of the text is devoted to sport 
allied with betting. Occasionally the advertising 
columns, even of some otherwise respectable 
journals, are opened to the promises and wiles of 
the advertising bookmaker and the racing tout. 
It is impossible that the Christian churches, whilst 
they unite in condemning betting and gambling, 
^ould view this with unconcern. 

It is true, no doubt, that when some obscure 
club is raided, or when a wretched victim of 
the race-course hlches from his master’s till to 
pay the ‘ debt of honour,’ the leading columns of 
such journals may comment with severely virtuous 
indignation upon the offence. But what is the 
precise value of such theoretic virtue whilst the 
practice of the news and the advertising columns 
stands in so ludicrous contrast? 

Again, the records of the courts, civil and 
criminal, supply at intervals ‘sensational cases.’ 
Scarcely a newspaper can resist the temptation 
to report the evidence at length. Things which 
it is a shame even to speak of are reported in 
nauseous detail to the joy of the prurient and the 
unclean. Yet the very journals which day by 
day make their news columns unlit for general 
circulation, can in their leading articles denounce 
the vice and deplore the decay of morals to which 
the particular case in question may witness. 
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Surely their virtue and their morality are most 
unstable. They feed on page three the appetites 
that breed the sins deplored upon its other side. 
In like manner the condemnation in bourgeois 
of murderer or suicide is empty and unreal, whilst 
the special reporter writes up in minion the 
ghastly details of the crime. 

We shall be told that the newspapers only 
give what the people insist on having. A re- 
volution in a foreign state stirs but languidly the 
pulse of the British citizen ; a foul crime in his 
own city or a ghastly exposure of ‘immorality 
in high life ’ sends him hot-footed for the paper. 
The death of a foreign statesman, of British poet, 
scientist, or philanthropist — even if of European 
renown — will sometimes hardly sell an extra copy ; 
but the ‘ hocussing ’ of a favourite for the Derby 
clears edition after edition. 

In other words, the newspapers only give the 
public what they ask for and insist on having. 
Very well ; let that be clearly understood. The 
responsibility is placed upon the reader’s shoulders, 
and it is an individual responsibility. If there 
is any change it can only be won by the reading 
public making their wishes known. Are the men 
who seek to live in obedience to the will of God 
so few in number that they could not make their 
influence felt in this matter ? One cannot believe 
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it. Rather let us say that they have been, and 
largely are, careless or hopeless in this respect. 
They have accepted, possibly with reluctance and 
disgust, a position from which they saw no loop- 
hole of escape. But it is time to awake out of 
sleep, and as a matter of faithfulness before God 
to declare for no truce with that which makes for 
the encouragement of vice. 

We wish our people to be a reading people; 
we cannot mar the work by leaving the litera- 
ture they must read perilous to their moral and 
religious life. This is not the fanaticism of 
unpractical visionaries; it is the common-sense 
policy of believing men. It is undoubtedly true 
that a newspaper is a kind of neutral ground upon 
which men of faith and of no faith may meet. 
But the day appears to be approaching when 
Christian men will demand even in the Daily 
Press a larger recognition of Christianity. Chris- 
tian literature for Christian readers is a cry they 
have a right ip raise, and if the press as we now 
have it declines to hear of reform, it is highly 
probable that some new departure will show us the 
way from a position which may become intolerable. 

But it may be that reform is not far off. 
Consciences are being quickened ; and the power 
of men who set obedience to God as the rule 
of life is felt daily more and more in social and 
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political affairs. Will not the great newspapers of 
the three kingdoms, with their high reputation 
and immense influence, give us what we ask for, 
the good broad-sheet which neither in fact nor 
comment shall lend countenance to things that 
are not pure, lovely, and of good report? 
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THE TIMES 

F you enter a 
plain square 
room under the 
clock which 
fronts one side 
of the quadran- 
gle known as 
Printing House 
Square, you will 
find a unique 
memorial of the 
history of the 
Times newspa- 
per in the shape 
of a complete file of the journal from January i, 
1 788, the day on which the great organ emerged 
from its early chrysalis form as the Universal 
Register, to the last bound volume of the issues 
of 1891. At first sight you will find little in 
common between those faded folios and the 
goodly broadsheet of to-day. In form they are a 
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little longer and broader than a number of the 
Leisure Hour, and they consist of a four-page 
hand-printed sheet About half of it is devoted 
to advertisements, save in one phenomenal number 
in which every inch of space is given up to the 
report of a Parliamentary debate. The foreign 
news you will find on examination to be some 
seven days old. The home intelligence, exclusive 
of Parliament and a few musical and dramatic 
notices, proves to be largely a light diet of gossipy 
paragraphs, the Society babblement of just a 
century ago. The price is sixpence, though you 
would not give a halfpenny for such a newspaper 
to-day. The daily sale was about one thousand. 
The tone is rather coarse, and the gossip alternately 
crude and frivolous. Walter the First had to stand 
in the pillory for one piece of social chatter a year 
after the paper was established. There was indeed 
little in the paper to differentiate it from its rivals. 

But turn over a few of these sheets, yellow and 
stained with age. As they increase in size, you 
will note one sign after another of a master-hand 
behind them. The organisation of news proceeds 
apace. The foreign intelligence gets more up to 
date, and during the French war the Times more 
than once outpaces the Government couriers. By- 
and-by you will find a trace of that famous entity, 
the ‘special correspondent,’ in the very notable 
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person of a scholar of European fame, Crabb 
Robinson by name. The next step is to focus 
opinion as well as news, and you have the gossipy 
paragraph expanding, bit by bit, into the leading 
article. In 1803, when the fear of French invasion 
was keen, you have the first sign of the modem 
‘leader’; in 1831 the phenomenon is fully deve- 
loped. By the Twenties and Thirties you have a 
great new social force in going order, meddling in 
all men’s concerns, upholding and denouncing 
Ministers, privately thanked for its services by one 
public man, one of the greatest of his age, bitterly 
vituperated by another. In a word, you have what 
Carlyle, fifty years after the birth of the phenome- 
non, was able to call ‘the emphatic, big-voiced, 
always influential, and often strongly unreasonable. 
Times! As it has grown in wealth and influence 
and in the mechanical capacity to spread its single 
voice in multitudinous echoes, it has often changed 
policies, attitudes, and editors, but rarely temper. 
The undefinable something that we call ‘tone’ 
has remained with it. It has been governed in turn 
by born journalists and men of the world, like 
Barnes and Delane ; by accomplished scholars, like 
Thomas Chenery ; and by a young man fresh from 
Oxford, like its present editor ; but, save for some 
portion of Mr. Chenery’s rigime^ it has rarely varied 
its main characteristics. 
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What is the key to this strange continuity? A 
partial explanation is no doubt to be found in 
the fact that the history of the Times is the 
history of a dynasty ; practically of three members 
of a family, who, without any trace of literary ability, 
possessed in a marked degree one form or another 
of the diverse capacities that go to the making 
of a newspaper. The Times was founded by a 
Walter the First; it rose to the foremost place 
among the newspapers of the world under a Walter 
the Second ; it reached its zenith of wealth and 
influence under the reign of a Walter the Third, who 
has in his turn given way to a Walter the Fourth. 
These men have been successively their own 
printers, architects, and machine-makers. They 
have from time to time attracted to their special 
service men like Edward Sterling — ^from whom 
the Times got its splendid nickname of the Thun- 
derer, and who first made the leading article a 
force — brilliant epigrammatists like Robert Lowe, 
and powerful controversialists like the gentleman 
who writes the majority of its Irish leaders to-day. 

The Times still speaks the average mind of the 
Englishman of the governing classes, and speaks 
it with its old strong, bold, passionate note. Some- 
how, I find this thing in no other newspaper all 
the world over. From no other journal do I get 
so vivid an impression that the voice to which I 
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am listening is the articulate voice, not simply of 
some one unknown man, ‘ sitting pale by a mid- 
night lamp,* but of the men I see in the first- 
class railway carriage, on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange, in the stalls of London theatres, on 
the green benches of the House of Commons, 
in great town houses, and in cool villas by the sea. 
And it is perhaps to this abiding family influence, 
in the maintenance of a literary and industrial 
discipline unexampled in the history of journalism, 
that one traces the Times's continuity of end and 
steadfast sameness of method. 

The gentleman who represents the third of the 
family series is the present Mr. John Walter, of 
Bearwood, who has lately bequeathed the active 
representation of his interests to his eldest son, 
Mr. Arthur Walter. He succeeded to the throne in 
1847, when he was twenty-seven years old, and his 
reign is fairly coincident with Delane’s editorship 
and with the undisputed supremacy of his news- 
paper in English journalism. 

With this premise let me briefly describe the 
great machine in its present mechanical perfection, 
the final result of a century of industrial progress, 
in which two at least of the members of the Walter 
family have had no inconsiderable share. The 
Times has in its employment at this moment a 
staff of over 400 men. With the exception of the 
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tools which go to the construction of the com- 
posing machines, the presses, and the engines which 
drive the nine Walter presses in use, all the re- 
quisites of the establishment — the type from which 
the journal is set, the very account-books in which 
the business record is kept— are made by the em- 
ploy&. The repairs of the great fabric, of which 
the present Mr. John Walter is the architect, are 
done in the same fashion. Its staff of printers are 
fed from a great canteen, where all the prices are 
low, and where meals may be had up to an early 
hour in the morning. The men take their meals in 
a spacious dining-hall provided by the proprietors. 
The Thnes is not what is known as a ‘Society’ 
house — that is to say, its staff of printers have no 
relations with the London Society of Compositors. 
The men are insured by weekly payments to meet 
sickness and old age. In their leisure hours they 
consult a substantial library maintained for their 
own use. Once a year the regular staff of the 
Times dines in solemn state at Mr. Walter’s town 
house, while the staff of employes has paid more 
than one visit to his country mansion. The great 
square, in which, from day to day, the work of 
producing the vast broadsheet goes on, with its 
severely plain, but admirably proportioned, and- 
even quietly beautiful exterior, its massive brick- 
work, its cool vaulted halls, and its suites of 
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spacious rooms furnished with massive comfort^ 
was built after Mr. John Walter’s own designs, 
with bricks taken from his yards in Berkshire, and 
under the personal superintendence of his ‘clerk 
of the works.’ So good was the material and so 
fine the workmanship, that to-day the Times people 
find it difficult to have the necessary repairs exe- 
cuted with the tools now in use. The plan of the 
building is simple. In the long line of rooms — in- 
cluding Mr. Walter’s apartments — which look out 
on Queen Victoria Street, are housed the editorial 
staff, and the business and advertising departments, 
while the inner sides of the square are devoted to 
the composition, production, and distribution of 
the newspaper. The floor immediately below the 
composing-room is given up to the machine-room, 
and below that again are the foundry, the engineers’ 
shop, the dynamos, and the electrical apparatus. 
A stone tablet over the door on the inner side 
of the square commemorates the Ttmes^ services 
in exposing, through its Paris correspondent, an 
ingenious series of frauds by an adventurer. The 
inscription runs as follows : — 

‘THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED 

TO COMMEMORATE THE EXTRAORDINARY EXERTIONS OF 
THE TIMES NEWSPAPER in the EXPOSURE OF 
A REMARKABLE FRAUD UPON THE MERCANTILE PUB- 
LIC, WHICH EXPOSURE SUBJECTED THE PROPRIETORS 
TO A MOST EXPENSIVE LAW SUH. 
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‘ At a meeting of Merchants, Bankers, and others, 
held at the Mansion-house on the ist day of 
October, A.D. 1841, the Right Honourable the 
Lord Mayor in the Chair, the following resolu- 
tions were agreed to, videlicet : — 

‘That this Meeting desires to express, in the 
most unqualified terms, its sense of the indefatiga- 
ble industry, perseverance, and ability shown by 
the Proprietors of The Times newspaper in the 
exposure made through the instrumentality of that 
Journal, in the trial of “ Bogle versus Lawson,” of 
the most remarkable and extensively fraudulent 
conspiracy ever brought to light in the Mercantile 
World. 

‘That this Meeting desires to offer its grateful 
acknowledgments to the Proprietors of The Times 
newspaper for the services which they have thus 
been the means, at great labour and expense, of 
rendering to the Commercial Community through- 
out Europe. 

‘That the effect of such exposure is not only 
highly useful to the Commercial and Banking Com- 
munity, as suggesting additional care and circum- 
spection in all monetary dealings, but as showing 
the aid which a public-spirited and independent 
Journal has in its power to afford in the detection 
and punishment of offences which aim at the de- 
struction of all mercantile confidence and security. 

‘That the Committee now appointed be em- 
powered to take measures for the purpose of 
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recording in a more permanent manner the sense 
of obligation conferred by the Proprietors of The 
Times on the commercial world. 

‘ The Proprietors of The Times refusing to be 
reimbursed the heavy costs incurred by them in 
tl« defence of the above-mentioned action, the 
(Zmmittee opened a subscription, which amounted 
jc its close to ;£'a,7oo ; and at a Meeting, held at 
Jftie Mansion-house on the 9th day of Februaty, 
j^.D. 1843, specially summoned for the purpose 
m of considering the application of the amount sub- 
* scribed, it was resolved as follows : — 

‘ That one hundred and fifty guineas be applied 
to the erection of this Tablet and of a similar one 
to be placed in some conspicuous part of the 
Royal Exchange. 

‘ That the surplus of the Fund raised be invested 
in the purchase of Three per Cent. Consols, the divi- 
dends to be applied to the support of Two Scholar- 
ships, to be called “ The Times Scholarships.” 

‘That The Times Scholarships be established 
in connexion with Christ’s Hospital and the City 
of London School, for the benefit of pupils pro- 
ceeding from those Institutions respectively to the 
Universities of Oxford or Cambridge. 

‘ That Christ’s Hospital and the City of London 
School be required to place in their respective 
Institutions a Tablet commemorative of the esta- 
blishment of such Scholarships. 

‘ All which has been duly carried into effect.’ 
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Then follow the names of the committee, headed 
by the Lord Mayor, and including the heads of 
the chief banking and mercantile firms. 

Let me say a word first on the mechanical pro- 
duction of the paper. The most interesting 
chamber in this department is the composing, 
room. It is a model of its kind, lofty, cool, well 
lighted both with electric burners and with an 
artfully softened gas illuminant, so arranged that 
all the noxious fumes are carried off and dispersed 
in the air outside. On one side of the composing- 
room are to be found the ordinary ‘cases* con- 
taining the three kinds of type. Long Primer with 
a Bourgeois face, Minion, and Nonpareil, which 
alone are used in the Times office, all of them 
being manufactured on the pren>ises. On the other 
side is a row of type-setting machines, which have 
been greatly modified from time to time, and 
present in their final form perhaps the swiftest 
method of arranging type for newspaper purposes 
I have ever seen at work. The topmost speed 
of the best of those machines is a column and a 
quarter of the Times, in the small, or Minion type, 
an hour. The setter and his two boy assistants 
can thus accomplish the work of, say, twelve and 
a half ordinary compositors. The machines can, 
however, be worked either by a single printer or 
by a printer assisted by one or two boys. The 
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printer sits at the keyboard, and as he plays on 
it each separate letter falls at a touch from a 
* pusher’ into its appointed place. A treadle is 
worked by pneumatic machinery, and the type 
moves on in a groove until it reaches the boy who 
serves ^t the other end of the machine. Here it is 
‘ justified,’ that is to say, the ‘ spacing ’ is inserted 
and made even, and the type is finally placed in 
column form by the same or, in cases of pressure, 
by another hand. Up to a recent period, the 
operator at the machine was placed in direct com- 
munication with the House of Commons reporter 
in the Times room behind the gallery. The re- 
porter dictated the speech through one side of the 
telephone, and the operator in Printing House 
Square sat with his ears glued to the other end 
and his hands diligently manipulating the key- 
board. To-day, however, debates close earlier 
there is no longer the same necessity for speed, 
and the Times's telephones at the House of Com- 
mons are being discontinued. The material can 
now be set from manuscript. For the advertise- 
ments, which are mostly set in the day-time, the 
machines are not required, and the old method of 
setting by hand is in use. 

Attached to the composing-room is the reading- 
room, where forty men and boys sit at long rows 
of desks, reading for dear life, amid a confusion 
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of sound which recalls Tennyson’s line about the 
‘murmur of innumerable bees.’ The proofs are 
read and revised, and the type is made up in 
column shape, until the six columns which com- 
pose a Times page are ready for locking up in the 
‘formes.’ A few turns of the screws attached to 
the sides of the ‘chases’ complete this process, 
and then the page is ready for treatment in the 
foundry. Short, however, as is the process, the 
mass of type is so densely wedged together, that 
in one case in which the ‘forme’ fell from one 
floor to another, only two or three words were 
defaced, and the entire mass, consisting of thou- 
sands of words, and hundreds of thousands of 
letters, was found intact. 

Turn we now to the second great process in the 
production of a newspaper. By the time that the 
pages begin to be ready for casting in the stereo- 
typed form, which is generally about nine o’clock, 
they are turned over to the workers in the 
‘foundry.’ Here a now familiar process awaits 
them. To John Walter the Second belongs the 
credit of having been the first newspaper printer 
to apply steam to the machining of his wares. 
John Walter the Third has the honour of having 
practically introduced, or at all events familiarised, 
the use of two great appliances for the economy 
of time, that most precious of elements in the pro- 
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duction of a daily newspaper. These are the 
multiplication of plates by means of stereotyping, 
and the use of the cylindrical form of printing 
presses, by which a roll of paper can be printed 
on both sides by one swift operation. The first 
of these improvements arose from the vast demand 
for newspapers which grew out of the Crimean 
War, in which the Times was at once the pro- 
tagonist of the war party and the chief purveyor 
of news to the English-speaking race. When John 
Walter the Second died in 1847, the ‘Koenig/ 
the first steam-printing machine ever used in 
England — hidden away in a corner of the Times 
office for fear of his printers till it was ready to 
do its work — was able to turn out over 1100 
copies an hour. A few years later the rate of 
speed had more than doubled, while one-fifth of 
the former number of hands was required, and the 
saving in cost was so great that the capital sunk 
in the old machinery was replaced in less than 
two years. The process now pursued in the 
Times office is that which with few variations may 
be seen on any great newspaper. The method is 
simple enough. Over the plate containing the 
type is laid a layer of wet papier machi^ which 
is well squeezed by rollers on to the face of the 
type. The papier macy^ still clinging to the type, 
is then dried over a hot plate, and for a result you 
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have in a few seconds a matrix or reproduction 
of the type fiim enough to bear the impress of 
molten metal. The dried matrix is then fixed 
face upwards into a heavy half-circular mould. 
A crane swings rapidly round, and lets down 
another and companion mould ; and in the inter- 
stice is poured a pot of liquid metal. There it 
rests a while until it is set, the crane carries off 
half of the casting box, and the page of the Time^ 
type is reproduced in a glittering oval, every letter 
as finely and clearly cut as if it had been chiselled 
by hand. A circular saw cuts off the tag on the 
edge of the plate, and the other process of cutting 
and paring the spaces left between the headings 
of the articles and the open spaces of the type 
on what is called the picking-saddle is the final 
operation, and completes the perfect plate. Then 
there is nothing to be done but to fix it and its 
companions on the type-holding cylinders of the 
‘ Walter Press.’ The type goes back to the com- 
posing room for distribution, reproduced in half a 
dozen molten forms, from which as many machines 
are whirling off copies of the Times at one and the 
same moment. The whole operation of casting 
has taken about ten minutes — a rapid, though 
hardly an express speed. The matrices, by the 
way, are carefully preserved for use, in case of a 
demand for the reprinting of any back number of 
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the Times. In the same way the barometrical 
readings on the great weather chart which hangs 
in one of the corridors are kept. As they are 
taken every two hours, they ought to make an 
invaluable reference-book for students of the 
weather. 

The famous ‘ Walter Presses,’ which are used 
at the offices of the Daily News, the New York 
Times, the Scotsman, and the great Austrian 
Liberal paper, the Neue Freie Presse, have been 
surpassed in speed by the great American Hoe 
machines. But the Times does not aim so much 
at speed as finish, and the speed of ia,ooo an hour 
does not in these days represent a very startling 
achievement. The ‘ Walter Press ’ does practically 
everything to the great web of paper rolled on 
a single reel which is fixed at one end of the 
machine. It is damped, printed on both sides, 
cut, folded, and finally counted, before it pops 
out a complete broadsheet into the little lidless 
receiving box at the other end. The Walter 
machine contains three pairs of cylinders, the first 
for damping, the second for printing, and the third 
for cutting. The first pair are covered with care- 
fully damped blankets, and from these two the 
paper, as it is drawn between them, receives 
moisture enough to take an impression. Thence 
it is carried by tapes and rollers on to the printing 
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cylinders covered with the glittering stereotype, 
which is inked from a reservoir underneath. The 
passage between the upper pair of cylinders prints 
one side of the paper, and that between the lower 
disposes of the other side. Still passing at light* 
ning speed along the tapes, the paper reaches the 
cutting cylinders, and is promptly divided by a 
knife, save for a little tag at either side, at the line 
which separates one printed copy from another, 
is pressed into halves and quarters by a further 
mechanism of tapes and rollers, and is finally 
popped out a duly numbered and registered sheet 
of the Times. M. de Blowitz, the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times, in an interesting article on 
the centenary of the Times which appeared in Art 
and Letters, calculates that in a single day’s issue 
of the Times, a strip of paper is used a yard wide 
and 310 miles long, covering a space of no acre^. 
Nothing then remains to be done but to convey 
the morning’s issue on to the serving counter, 
where it is supplied to the wholesale agents, and 
to the carts of Messrs. Smith and Son, who are 
the only distributors employed by the Times. It 
was from the special privilege, obtained by the 
father of the late Mr. W. H. Smith, of being sup- 
plied with early copies of the Times, that the 
wealth of the firm of Smith and Sons may be said 
to have largely sprung. I may state that the 
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very capable manager of the printing office is 
Mr. Godfrey Walter, a younger son of Mr. John 
Walter. 

Having followed the mechanical production of a 
copy of the Times^ let me say a word as to the 
spiritual side of the process. A newspaper, like 
society, is an organism, which has a soul as well 
as a body. Its sustenance is drawn from the four 
quarters of the globe. Its nerves run in delicate 
fibres over two hemispheres. But with the Times, 
of all papers, the body of information accumulated 
each day is so vast, the space covered in mere 
printed paper is so enormous, and the time assigned 
to its composition and arrangement is so short, that 
the nicest care has to be taken to avoid misadventure. 
Some years ago the Times was the victim of an 
act of revenge on the part of one of its employes, 
and since then it has been found necessary to fix to 
the minutest degree the measure of responsibility 
attaching to each member of the staff. For instance, 
the passage of a telegram or any piece of printer’s 
‘copy’ is followed from the moment when it 
reaches the office to that in which it passes into 
printed form. First there is taken the time when 
it enters the office. Then it goes to the sub-editor 
appointed to deal with it, and his name and the 
time he takes to deal with it are duly noted. A 
third memorandum is made of the printer who sets 
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it, and of the minutes and seconds he spends over 
his task. Then it goes to the reader, and he again 
answers for his work in a similar fashion. The 
printers corrections, the revising of the ‘proofs,' 
the further corrections which then ensue, the making 
up of the fragment of type in column form, the 
locking up of the page on the ‘ stone,* its hurried 
passage down the lift to the foundry, the casting, 
the starting of the machine, the delivery to the 
serving counter, are all subjected to the same - 
mercilessly minute scrutiny. One result of this 
rigorous method is the peculiar perfection with 
which the Times^ above all other papers in the 
world, is produced. A Lord Winchilsea, according 
to M. de Blowitz, once bet ;^ioo that he would 
discover thirty typographical blunders in a copy of 
the Times, with an additional £ lo for every blunder 
more or less than that number. A diligent search 
was made, in the course of which it was found that 
there were three misprints in six numbers. Under 
the new system the slightest error, even the turn- 
ing of a letter, can at once be traced to its author. 

In the sub-editing department there is, curiously 
enough, no exact distribution of functions, though 
the foreign news is usually dealt with by the same 
hand. During the Parliamentary Session, sixteen 
reporters, taking turns of a quarter of an hour each, 
are attached to this department of the Times staff. 
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No account of the Tims would be complete 
without a reference to M. de Blowitz, its Paris 
correspondent, who is, beyond compare, the most 
remarkable of all the men who have acted as the 
plenipotentiaries of the press. The Times gives 
M. Blowitz the salary of ‘a minor diplomatist — 
£2000 a year, and another ;^iooo for expenses, 
and also provides him with a private carriage. But 
no one would venture to call this over-handsome 
treatment. For nearly twenty years the director 
of the office in the Boulevard des Capucines has 
been pouring forth in the columns of the Tims an 
endless stream of fascinating, eccentric, vividly 
coloured criticisms of European men and affairs, 
saturated with a personality as original as Bismarck’s 
or Disraeli’s. The story of Blowitz’s association 
with the Tims is an interesting one. Henry 
Georges Stephan Adolphe Opper de Blowitz was 
born at the Chflteau de Blowitz in the district of 
Pilsen in 1825. A naturalised French citizen, he 
happened to settle in Marseilles, where, of all things 
in the world, he took to schoolmastering. In 1871, 
towards the close of the Franco-Prussian War, he 
came to Paris with a petition to present to M. 
Thiers. Chance threw him in the way of Law- 
rence Oliphant, then the Times' Paris correspon- 
dent, a man uniting the most delicate spiritual 
insight with many of the higher gifts of the 
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journalist. M. Blowitz was able to do Oliphant a 
service by going round the fortifications and pro- 
curing him some valuable information. Oliphant 
detected his genius at once, and gave him more 
employment in connection with the Times. A 
little later he was its Paris correspondent. His 
first great opportunity came in 1S74. M. Thiers 
delivered an extremely important speech in the 
Chamber. It occurred to M. de Blowitz that the 
Times ought to be able to publish the speech on 
the day after its issue, and he telegraphed the whole 
of it from memory to Printing House Square. From 
that day the Times was in daily rapport with the 
French capital. A single telegram would often 
cost ;^5o, and the total cost of the Paris service 
amounted to many thousands a year. At length 
the Times was able to obtain a special reservation 
of the public wires from nine in the evening to 
three in the morning, and a similar connection has 
since been made with Berlin and Vienna. M. de 
Blowitz has remained the prince of Times corre- 
spondents, but he has had able and well-informed 
colleague-! in Mr Charles Lowe, who till lately 
represented the paper in Berlin, in Mr. Brinley 
Richards, and latterly Mr. Lavino, in Vienna, and 
in Mr. Stillman, an accomplished scholar and critic, 
in Rome. A recent and valuable addition has been 
made to the staff in the person of Mr. Pitt, who 
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contributes the very well-informed English political 
news which is now a feature of the Times during 
the Parliamentary Session. 

To the Times, which has practically patented the 
foreign correspondent, also belongs the kindred 
honour of having invented that special modern 
journalistic product, the war correspondent. We 
have seen this personage represented in the earlier 
years of the century by Crabb Robinson on the 
Elbe. But it was Dr. Russell’s famous letters 
from the trenches of Sevastopol which first let the 
democracy into the secrets of war-making. Both 
Russell and Delane were bitterly denounced for 
the pitiless exposure of the conduct of the Crimean 
War. Lord Raglan keenly resented it, but Russell’s 
humour and Irish cleverness and impetuosity, as 
well as the then unbounded influence of the paper, 
carried him through ; and to-day the world’s verdict 
is that the two men rendered a signal service to 
England. Dr. Russell has since appeared on many 
a battlefield for his old paper. In the Franco- 
Prussian war he was attached to the Crown Prince’s 
command, witnessed the ‘ crowning mercy ’ of 
Sedan, and rode in a plain Norfolk jacket in the 
brilliant staff which entered Paris on the great day 
of the capitulation. The Times has also been 
excellently served by Colonel Wellesley in the 
Russo-Turkish war, and by Mr. Frank Scudamore 
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in Egypt and the Soudan. It has had the mis- 
fortune to lose a correspondent in nearly every 
recent war. 

One of the chief glories of the Times has been 
the revival of the art of letter-writing, a form of 
the English essay which is popularly supposed to 
have died with Addison. In this department it has 
been able during the last thirty or forty years to 
utilise the learning and dialectical skill of a Stephen, 
the pithy sententiousness of ‘ B ’ (the late Lord 
Bramwell), and the sympathetic insight into social 
problems, the humanitarian sympathies, the sug- 
gestive, vivid, and quaintly capricious style of the 
late ‘ S. G. O.’ (the Rev. Lord Sydney Godolphin 
Osborne), An intellectual attraction of the most 
vivid kind has been supplied by the contributions 
of Sir Henry Maine, and by the work of such men 
as Mozley, Brodrick, Davidson, and many another. 

It has been said that the Times has lost its old 
commanding position in English journalism. I 
cannot say that I agree. It is true that the Times 
no longer stands alone. To-day, as has been said, 
it is only prinms inter pares. Neither can it be said 
to possess the dominant and almost arrogant force, 
the capacity for dealing blows, that fell as from 
a Nasmyth hammer at personalities and policies^ 
which it possessed when Delane breathed into it 
his masterful influence, or when Edward Sterling 
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played for it the part of a kind of embodied Time 
Spirit. But the Times is still unique among news- 
papers. Alone among the press it has preserved 
the old ‘cock-sure’ note that Cobbett made his 
own. Alone among newspapers it consistently 
represents the more cultured side of journalism, 
the permanent interests of science, art, literature, 
and research, while others are compelled to gather 
mainly the froth and foam that flies from the main 
current of national and European life. Its foreign 
correspondence is still unrivalled, and its influence 
in foreign courts and diplomatic circles is as strong 
as ever. The Times follows the travelled English- 
man everywhere, and, as a consequence, its hotel 
circulation must be larger than that of any other 
paper. Its ideals are not perhaps the highest, but 
they are steadily pursued. Other newspapers, with 
which I shall be dealing, mirror more perfectly the 
tendencies of the age, but the Times still stands 
the most conspicuous representative of the mechan- 
ical and material greatness of England, her capacity 
for organisation, her thoroughness of method, her 
steady concentration of purpose. 
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and it has since witnessed^ and in many cases 
actually forwarded, such great episodes as the 
achievement of Italian unity, the passage of two 
Reform Bills, the overthrow of American slavery, 
the triumph of modern political Liberalism, and 
last, but not least, the release of Bulgaria from the 
Turkish yoke. In most of these movements the 
Da/fy News has played a part which has given 
it in Liberal circles throughout Europe — in Russia, 
in France, in Greece, and in Italy — a name which 
suggests, in a measure, the universal vogue of the 
Times. It resembles that paper also in the fact 
that it has preserved throughout a certain literary 
tradition. To-day the Daily News, transformed 
by successive experiments from a five-penny to a 
penny sheet, stands for the rise of the middle 
classes, and especially the Nonconformist bodies, 
to political power, with their triple watchwords 
of free commerce, Parliamentary reform, and civil 
and religious freedom ; abroad it has preached the 
doctrine of nationalities, at home that of the 
realisation of the political side of democracy, and 
withal it has represented and represents the voice 
of official and organised Liberalism. It has rarely 
gone beyond the authorised party programme, nor 
lagged behind it. Ever since the day in 1865, 
when it reprinted from a Liverpool magazine an 
article of Mr. Edward Russell’s, foreshadowing 
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Mr. Gladstone's future position as the leader of 
latter-day Liberalism, it has specially identified 
itself with his personality and career. Thence- 
forward the political hero of the Daily News has 
been Mr. Gladstone, and it has done more, perhaps, 
than any other paper to commend his personality 
and political teaching to the English people. 
‘ I believe in Mr. Gladstone,' is, in the main, 
the shibboleth of the cultured writers of the 
Bouverie Street organ. It lived down the rivalry 
of John Bright’s organ, the Morning Star^ once 
the accredited representative of the Manchester 
School ; and since the Daily Telegraph dropped 
out of the ranks of thoroughgoing party organs, its 
voice among London morning journals has been a 
solitary one. 

The Daily News is to-day mainly in the 
hands of three proprietors, Mr. Oppenheim, Mr. 
Labouchere, and Mr. Arnold Morley, who takes 
the place of his father, the late Samuel Morley. 
It was originally started and very handsomely 
endowed by a number of fairly prominent Liberals, 
the most notable of whom was Sir Thomas Paxton, 
the famous architect. It has changed its editors with 
tolerable frequency, and probably no man — save, 
perhaps, the able, cultivated, and genial Thomas 
Walker — has left a more enduring mark upon the 
fortunes of the paper than the last occupant of the 
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chair in which Charles Dickens sat, and which has 
been filled in succession by John Forster, Thomas 
Walker, Edward Dicey, Frank Hill, and H. W. 
Lucy. Dickens’s tenure of the editorship was 
neither a very long nor a very successful one. His 
salary was high — aooo guineas a year — but politics 
were never thoroughly in his line. He wrote some 
admirable descriptive work— travelling sketches and 
the like— especially a humorous article in one of 
the earlier issues, dealing with the troubles, errors, 
and budgets of impertinences with which a new 
journal is invariably beset. He had perhaps a 
slightly exaggerated sense of his personal dignity, 
and the legend which attributes to him the prac- 
tice of having his proofs served on a silver 
salver touches off one characteristic of his editor- 
ship. After Dickens came, after a brief interval of 
John Forster, the reign of a careful and discreet 
organiser, who kept the paper going through a 
lengthy up-hill struggle. Mr. Walker, who did the 
News very essential service, and was a high- 
minded and chivalrous gentleman, was finally 
transferred by Mr. Gladstone, who had a very good 
opinion of him, to the editorship of the London 
Gazette^ and for a very short time Mr. Dicey 
succeeded him. The arrangement was not satis- 
factory; the paper made one or two lapses in 
policy, and in the end Mr. Frank Hill, a writer 
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of great elegance and with the knack of felici- 
tous quotation that has become a tradition of 
Daily News journalism, replaced Mr. Dicey, and 
for many years guided the fortunes of the Bouverie 
Street organ. But Mr. Hill, originally a Unitarian 
preacher, was never a man of very ardent sym- 
pathies, and his advocacy of the Home Rule 
experiment was singularly cold. His final sever- 
ance from the editorial chair led to an experiment 
for which Mr. Labouchere was responsible. Mr. 
H. W. Lucy, the famous ‘Toby, M.P.' of Mr. 
Punch, and for years the head of the Daily 
News gallery staff, and writer of its Parliamentary 
sketch, was transferred to the editorship. Mr. 
Lucy did not find the work congenial, and, though 
he introduced some small improvements, decided 
that his work did not lie along the lines of editor- 
ship. In the search for a director the proprietors 
looked to Mr. Robinson, a writer of capacity, a 
journalist whose experience had varied from the 
literary to the business departments of the Daily 
News^ and who had for years acted, first in the 
sub-editorial department, and then as its thrifty, 
canny, wide-awake manager. It is not in every 
man to double two such different parts as editor 
and manager, but the Daily News has at all events 
been floated, under Mr. Robinson’s guidance, to 
safer waters. With Mr. Robinson, Mr. P. W. 
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Clayden has been associated in the night-editor- 
ship, and in the writing and preparation of the 
leaders. 

The editor of the Daily Neivs is a quiet, spec- 
tacled gentleman, who alternates mainly between 
the Reform Club, where he is a household 
figure, and his comfortable room in Bouveric 
Street. He has seen the Daily News through 
troublesome times. During the American War, 
when the tide of Southern popularity ran high, the 
circulation of the Daily Nevus fell at an alarming 
rate. The advocacy of the North was bitterly 
resented, and Mr. Robinson was once seriously 
told that a ‘ waggon-load of greenbacks ’ had been 
seen to stop at its doors. At length the sale fell 
as low as 6000 a day, and Mr. Walker and Mr. 
Robinson walked away from the office in despair. 
Next morning came the news of the first of Grant's 
victories, and from that moment the fortunes of the 
paper were secured. Mr. Robinson is a shrewd 
manager, whose caution, great technical knowledge, 
and good eye for style represent the last deposits 
of a fairly fiery Radicalism. Mr. Robinson came 
to London as the sub-editor of Douglas Jerrold’s 
newspaper, and acted subsequently as editor of the 
Evening Express^ a paper owned by the Daily 
News proprietary. Europe was then astir with 

n 
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the spirit of *48. Mazzini was, in London, the 
centre of the reverential affection which his fine 
personality so readily inspired. Young Robinson 
wrote an enthusiastic description of one of his 
speeches ; the article led to an introduction, and 
Mazzini from that period became a fast friend of 
Mr. Robinson s and a frequent visitor to the Daily 
News office. 

Forty years of journalism do not perhaps con- 
stitute the best training for a political enthusiast, 
but it is to the credit of Mr. Robinson that during 
his association with the Daily News it has — 
following the notable lead of the TimeSy which 
has always been ready to open its columns to 
the advocacy of fairly revolutionary European 
opinion — attracted to its columns quite a number 
of prophets and teachers of mankind, while it has 
cultivated a singularly elegant and correct school 
of English writers. Harriett Martineau wrote con- 
stantly for it, and some of her biographies of 
distinguished living persons linger in its pigeon- 
holes to-day. Mr. William Black, the novelist, was 
for some time attached to its literary department, 
and wrote a good many articles, which, though 
always readable, were possibly lacking in strong 
individuality of treatment. In its columns Mr. 
MacGahan, the American journalist, furnished 
Liberal Europe with the first and most cogent ma- 
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terials for its case against Turkish despotism, and 
Forbes, the knight-adventurer of the nineteenth 
century, told the story of his marvellous rides and 
of his still more wonderful transcripts of modem 
war. Mr. Labouchere, in the ‘ Diary of a Besieged 
Resident,* contributed to it his singularly bright 
and unconventional observations of life during the 
siege of Paris. 

It has long been Mr. Robinson’s pride to tell 
how he discovered Forbes — the handing up of the 
card with the scribbled words on it, ‘Archibald 
Forbes from Metz ’ , the first sight of the big, 
ruddy, fierce-eyed, dragoon-like man, his own 
instant remembrance of Forbes’s brilliant work 
for his own London Scotsman and the Advertiser^ 
and the commission to write as many columns 
describing the situation in the Prussian lines as he 
cared to pen. Forbes’s ardour, knowledge, genius, 
and unshaken courage made a rare combination. His 
description of Metz was next morning the talk of 
the town, and confirmed Mr. Robinson in his belief 
that he had secured the ideal man for the work. 
His instructions were those of a thoroughly com- 
petent judge of newspaper exigencies. ‘You must 
go back to Metz,* he said to Forbes when he re- 
turned to Bouverie Street, ‘ straight away, and you 
must telegraph everything you get.* To Metz 
accordingly Forbes went, and from that moment 
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till the close of his career as a war correspondent, 
his services were constantly at the disposal of 
the Daily News. During that period Forbes’s 
habit of keeping constantly in touch with post 
and telegraph stations after a battle, as well as 
his incomparably vivid style, have constituted 
the greatest feats in war-correspondence since the 
days of W. H. Russell. Perhaps Forbes’s engage- 
ment and the despatch of Mac-Gahan as special 
commissioner of the Daily News to Bulgaria 
constitute Mr. Robinson’s most sensational journal- 
istic feats. But for many years he has been eye 
and ear for his paper, arranging features and 
subjects, superintending the mechanical and com- 
mercial departments, keeping a keen look-out for 
new writers, and preserving touch with the move- 
ments of the outer world. 

Mr. P. W. Clayden’s association with Mr. 
Robinson involves the superintendence of the 
night-work. Mr. Clayden’s start in London jour- 
nalism came through Harriett Martineau. He 
had made a special study of the American war — 
during which the Daily News like the Morning 
Star steadily befriended the North — and Miss 
Martineau, unable to do an article on that subject 
for the Edinburgh Review, suggested Mr. Clayden. 
The article, which was a success, was followed hy 
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casual contributions to the Daily News, and finally 
by an invitation to come to London and join the staff. 
Like Mr. Frank Hill, with whom, curiously enough, 
he had often changed pulpits in Unitarian places 
of worship, Mr. Clayden had early associations with 
Nonconformity. When quite a boy he was chosen 
by the Liberation Society to organise opinion 
in the country in favour of Disestablishment ; and 
as a result he has, perhaps, a larger acquaintance 
with the history and personnel of modern Noncon- 
formity than any other journalist in England. 
Moreover, Mr. Clayden has done what few jour- 
nalists or literary men have been able to do ; he 
has combined his writing with constant political 
work. Many years ago he stood for Nottingham 
as Radical candidate in conjunction with Colonel 
Seely, and he has contested two London con- 
stituencies, Norwood and North Islington, in the 
Liberal interest. But his final decision is to 
abjure the House of Commons for his desk in 
Bouverie Street. In him the Daily News boasts 
a writer of large knowledge and real culture. 
His studies of Lord Beaconsfield give him, like 
Mr. Hill’s finished portraits of modern states- 
men, a definite rank among political writers, while 
his Life of Samuel Rogers points to a vein of 
literary interest not always, or even often, akin to 
iournalism. 
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The political leader- writing is now largely in the 
hands of Mr. Herbert Paul, though Mr. Justin 
McCarthy constantly contributes to it. Mr. Paul 
is an Oxford man, was president of the Union in 
his day, and is now exercising his gift of graceful 
speech as member for one of the Edinburgh 
divisions. Mr. Paul is undoubtedly a writer of 
great elegance and epigrammatic neatness. Per- 
haps he is hardly in sympathy with newer 
developments of social Radicalism. But he is an 
enthusiast for the medium opinion reflected in the 
official programme which marks the latest efforts 
of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Schnadhorst to keep the 
Liberal party in line. He has a very pretty gift 
of satirical writing, and his habit of penning his 
leaders from the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons gives his readers a certain inside view of 
parliamentary work which adds largely to their 
picturesqueness. Mr Paul writes non-political 
articles for the Saturday Review ; he is a dry but 
a genuine humourist, and he thoroughly maintains 
the literary tradition of the paper, which dates 
largely from Mr. Hill’s editorship. A certain vein 
of seriousness is wanting both to his style and 
his political thinking. Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
political articles are not, perhaps, his best work, 
but he writes on literature with a remarkable 
knowledge of the leading personalities and styles 
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and with a certain gentle humour characteristic 
of the man. 

But the writer who represents the most distinc- 
tive form of Daily News journalism is Mr. Andrew 
Lang, who, though he rarely appears in Bouverie 
Street, and prefers either to think out his subject 
himself or to have it suggested to him by Mr. 
Robinson, has pervaded the paper with a delicate 
literary flavour all his own. Mr. Lang writes on 
everything except politics, and though his articles 
are steeped in the allusive learning of which he 
has so abundant a store, they are invariably written 
at the shortest possible notice. Golf, cricket, pic- 
tures, fishing, folk-lore, fairy-tales, a new edition 
of a classical author, a new American humourist 
or a new social absurdity, all these are in Mr. 
Lang’s line, and afford him scope for the artificial 
and mannered but graceful and suggestive style, 
which, barring an article by Mr. Stead, is perhaps 
a more easily recognisable piece of work than any 
other product of current journalism. A younger 
writer of the greatest promise is Mr. Richard 
Whiteing, who has escaped the great danger of 
becoming an understudy to Mr. Lang, and has 
developed a very vigorous gift of social satire. 
Mr. Milliken of Punch and Mr. Alexander Paul 
have both been contributors to the literary depart- 
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ment of the Daily News, the latter being now 
permanently attached to it ; and Mr. John Mac- 
donald and Mr. Millin, the latter of whom acted 
as the Daily News special commissioner to our 
villages, have done valuable descriptive work for 
the paper. An admirable sub-editor was lost to 
the paper a year or so ago, in Mr. Robbins. A 
fault of the Daily News has been its too exclusive 
cultivation of its large country circulation at the 
expense of London. 

No account of the literary staff of the Daily 
News would be complete without a reference to 
Mr. H. W. Lucy, who has done more than any 
other English journalist to enlighten the average 
Englishman concerning what may be called the 
inward and spiritual truth about the House of 
Commons, viewed with the eye of the humourist. 
For many years Mr. Lucy superintended the gallery 
staff of the Daily News and wrote the Parlia- 
mentary sketch. When the difficulty arose about 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Labouchere suggested him as editor, 
and with some diffidence Mr. Lucy consented to 
accept the post. He did what few editors do ; he 
combined the literary direction of the paper with 
the writing of leading articles; but he never felt 
particularly at home in ‘ the chair.’ His record of 
the day’s doings in Parliament has usually been 
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one of the most suggestive and piquant appearing 
in the London Press. Mr. Lucy has attended 
nearly every sitting of the last five Parliaments, 
and his eye for personal aspects has brightened the 
monotony of life at St. Stephen’s as it has never 
been brightened before or since. No man has 
ever excelled more in the drawing of miniature 
sketches, and he found fertile ground in the rich 
vein of eccentricity which the Parliaments of 1868 
and 1874 developed to a really extraordinary 
degree. Mr. Lucy’s portraits of Major Gorman, 
Sir Patrick O’Brien, Mr. Delahunty, Mr. Tom 
Collins, are real additions to the library of poli- 
tical humour; and some of his pen pictures of 
the infinitely varied moods and attitudes of Mr. 
Gladstone— the most completely picturesque Par- 
liamentary figure of the century — ^are delightful. 
Mr. Lucy also repiesents his paper in that Par- 
liamentary exchange, the lobby. 

The theatrical criticism of the Dailjy News has 
for many years been the work of Mr. Moy 
Thomas, a writer of scholarly temper and on 
occasion of a good deal of pungent power. 
The Daily Nezvs was one of the first London 
papers to initiate a column of theatrical news, 
criticisn* and gossip, which appeared on Monday, 
morning, and this feature has since been copied 
by a large number of London papers. A further 
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concession to the newer sort of journalism was 
made when the Daily News inserted, on the page 
usually devoted mainly to foreign telegrams, a 
couple of columns of paragraphs, half gossipy, 
half critical, lightly reviewing the preceding day’s 
doings. Another feature of the paper has been 
its full, painstaking, and accurate treatment of 
cricket. Mr. Robinson thinks that the subject is 
of genuine importance, and he declares that he 
never gets so many of the chiding letters with 
which every editor is familiar as when he curtails 
the space devoted to the last day’s matches. The 
times are indeed changed since the days when 
Mr. Robinson, left temporarily in charge of the 
paper, was horrified by the announcement that 
the printer— an hour or so before going to press — 
found himself five columns short. 

The Daily Nezvs is one of the few papers in 
the world — perhaps the only one — whose foreign 
correspondence is partly in the hands of women. 
No member of its staff has done it more brilliant 
service than the gifted Irishwoman who succeeded 
her late husband, Mr. Crawford, as the Paris cor- 
respondent of the paper. Mr. and Mrs. Crawford s 
relations with Gambetta, and with the leading 
spirits in Republican — especially Opportunist Re- 
publican — France, have supplied the pendant to 
M. de Blowitz’s friendship with Thiers. By an 
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accident, Mr. Crawford’s absence from Paris during 
the siege has been described as a failure in duty. 
No one who knew this able and conscientious 
journalist would dream of coming to such a con- 
clusion. The facts make an interesting episode 
in modern journalism, so, as they have never been 
given to the world, I will relate them. Mr. 
Labouchere was then in Paris, and he came to 
Mr. Crawford and said that he would like to 
see the siege out. He argued, in Laboucherean 
fashion, ‘My death, if it happened, would be a 
good thing for my heirs; yours would be a bad 
thing for your children. Now you have just time 
to catch the last train for Tours.’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Crawford had a divided duty, and they reluctantly 
decided for their children. When her husband 
died, she succeeded him at the Paris office. Here 
she is in turn assisted by her son, Mr. Robert 
Crawford, who is shaping as an excellent journalist, 
accurate and well-informed. Of Mrs. Crawford 
herself, it is enough to say that she ranks among 
the most brilliant descriptive writers of the day. 
With Republican, literary, Bohemian Paris she 
is at home and at her ease, and the memorials 
of the last twenty years of French political and 
social lif^ which she has contributed to Truths 
the Daily News^ and the New York Tribune^ 
have the salt of a Grammont. Her enthusiasm 
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for the Republic was not too highly rewarded by 
M. Carnot’s offer of the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, a distinction now enjoyed by her son. 

The Dai/j/ News has within the last few years 
built itself a new and spacious home in Bouverie 
Street, lighted throughout by electricity, and fitted 
up in the measure of comfort which characterises 
the modern newspaper office as against the dust 
and dinginess of an earlier epoch. Its mechanical 
contrivances have been largely adapted from the 
Times office. Both the printing machines and cast- 
ing-boxes have been supplied by the Times^ but 
the former, of which there are eight, maintaining 
a combined speed of well over one hundred thou- 
sand copies an hour, have been supplied with a 
special ‘serving^ arrangement suited to a more 
rapid production than the Times requires. By this 
device the paper, instead of being folded and neatly 
packed in a receiving-box, is thrown out by the 
‘ fingers ’ of the machine on to a board, whence it is 
removed in quire bundles and taken to the serving 
counter. The Daily News has just adopted the 
last revolution in the printing trade, by which 
machinery is destined, sooner or later, to supersede 
hand-labour. The composing machine of the 
Daily News is without the dual arrangement for 
justifying the type in use at the Times office and 
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elsewhere. But its principle is much the same, and 
it strikes one as a very handy little instrument. 
Like the Times machine, and unlike the linotype, it 
simply sets type without stereotyping it, and the 
correction of the matter is therefore easily per- 
formed. 

In the stereotyping department there has arisen 
a necessity for attaining the highest possible speed, 
as the paper has a large provincial circulation, and 
has to catch trains for all parts of England. The 
foreman in this department maintains that he can 
turn out a plate in five minutes, but the average 
time is seven and a half minutes. In one particular 
Mr. Robinson has introduced an improvement which 
represents a somewhat important economy in 
material. The process of rapidly drying the papier- 
machd matrix has usually involved some injury to 
the ‘ forme ’ of type to which it adheres. One of 
the workmen of the Daily News suggested that this 
injury might be obviated by placing the matrix on 
a bed of sand. The experiment was a complete 
success ; the papier-machd was laid without the type 
on the sand bed. The bed perfectly retained the 
heat and enabled the stereotyper to dispense with 
the use of the type. 

Mr. Robinson is a large and economical buyer 
of paper, and the stock in the Daily News is 
one of the amplest in any newspaper office in 
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London. Since the last check to its popularity, 
which occurred during the early period of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, it has prospered 
continuously, both as a selling paper and as an 
organ of the advertiser. Its circulation is popularly 
fixed at something over 100,000, and its position as 
the one official representative of the English Liberal 
party in the London press gives its utterances a 
large currency in European capitals and centres of 
diplomatic interest. It is something for that most 
impersonal of entities, a daily morning journal, to 
receive the thanks of a nascent State like that of 
Bulgaria for its services to the cause of freedom. It 
is perhaps a matter of regret that the Daily News 
does not distribute its enthusiasm more equally 
between the East End docker and the Bulgarian 
peasant. But even in these things the spirit of the 
age is working the transformation which is turning 
the newspaper into the potent, though often the 
unconscious, agent of social as well as political 
change. 






CHAPTER III 

THE STANDARD 

In endeavouring to fix the qualities and position 
of the Standard newspaper, I have sought in vain 
a better description of them than in that ungainly 
adjective ‘influential/ The Standard is perhaps 
the most solid of British newspapers ; it stands 
in some respects at the head of the penny morn- 
ing London journals, and its excellent appearance, 
substantial paper, and faultless printing — all of 
them testimonies of competent management — 
are outward and visible signs of its general char- 
acter. 

The Standard is of all London papers the 
favourite of City men, though its singularly out- 
spoken and instructive criticism of financial affairs 
has not always been to the taste of the Stock 
Exchange. Its London circulation among the 
merchant, professional, and cultured classes is 
larger than that of any of its penny contemporaries, 
although it has perhaps a favoured rival in the 
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shape of the Morning Post in country-houses and 
in the purely fashionable side of Conservative life. 
It is equally noteworthy that the Morning Post 
has occasionally been chosen in its stead as the 
authorised exponent of the Conservative pro- 
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gramme, and as the recipient of those precious 
morsels of special intelligence which a government 
is in the habit of dealing out to its supporters in 
the press. The fact is that the Standard and the 
Morning Post illustrate the two main currents of 
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Conservative opinion in England. The Posty under 
the management of one of the chief entertainers in 
London society, and a man of some personal and 
social distinction, stands for the exclusive elder 
Conservatism, which is still so largely mixed up 
with the life of the mass of the country gentry, and 
finds a novel but on the whole characteristic ex- 
pression in the ‘ Primrose League.* The Standard 
represents the severer and more businesslike, or 
perhaps I should say bonrgeoisy element, always 
more or less allied with political opportunism. It 
is probably in this sense that Mr. Mudford, its 
remarkable editor-manager, has, among the stricter 
Conservative sects, been occasionally dubbed ‘a 
Whig.* 

On the one point, indeed, of commercial polity 
the Standard has, with practically unswerving 
fidelity, interpreted in its later days the Peelite 
and free-trade tradition of its party, rather than 
its earlier espousal of protection and the later 
leanings of some of its members to fair trade. 
Withal it has always maintained a certain freedom 
from the inelastic party view, which has given 
genuine strength and character to its columns. 
Indeed, it varies far more than the corresponding 
organ or the Liberal side, the Daily NewSy from 
the orthodox party lines. No student of politics 
can have forgotten the Standard's fierce repu- 
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diation, conveyed in one of the most slaughtering 
articles that ever appeared in a newspaper, of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s claim to speak for the 
general body of Conservative opinion. On the 
whole, there can be no doubt that the Standard's 
influence on its own party has been the healthy 
and stimulating one of a friendly critic in close 
touch with certain currents of English life of 
which it has been the skilled interpreter. 

The history of the modern Standard is the 
history of two men, James Johnstone and William 
Heseltine Mudford, and it practically dates from 
the year 1857, the ever-memorable Year of the 
Indian Mutiny. At that time two Conservative 
papers running together, and largely catering for 
the same class, and not greatly differing in their 
contents, the Morning Herald and the Standard^ 
were in possession of a family of the name of 
Baldwin. The two papers, and more particularly 
the Standard — originally, by the way, an evening 
paper — had had an earlier history of their own, 
belonging to the first half of the century. In 1827, 
the Standard was started, as an extreme organ 
of Conservative Protestantism, vigorously opposed 
to Catholic Emancipation. The first editor was 
Mr. Giffard, a caustic and uncompromising con- 
troversialist, one of whose articles so pleased the 
Duke of Newcastle, Mr. Gladstone’s old patron at 
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Newark, that he offered him a present of ;fi200. 
The paper went on with varying fortunes, and 
during the later editorship of the brilliant Maginn 
had a career of which any newspaper might be 
proud. But the Baldwin under whom its chief 
success was achieved died, and his brother, who 
followed, was less fortunate. Finally, the estate 
went into the Bankruptcy Court, at a period at 
which the fortunes of the Standard must, from 
internal evidence, have been at a low ebb. It had 
certainly lost much of its old vogue and political 
influence. The circumstances of its transference 
to the remarkable man who made its later history 
are very well worth recording. 

In 1857, among the many strange appanages of 
a legal system which Dickens held up to the scorn 
of the English-speaking world, was the ‘ mes- 
sengers.' The ‘messengers' of the Bankruptcy 
Court were practically superior state bailiffs, who 
took possession of a bankrupt’s property, and 
received for their trouble a commission of two and 
a half per cent. The emoluments of the office 
were considerable, and, as might be expected, 
were largely of an indirect character. One of 
the advantages arising from the position was 
that a messenger had opportunities of purchasing 
bankrupt property under exceptionally favourable 
conditions. Mr. James Johnstone, although he 
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that a messenger had opportunities of purchasing 
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diation, conveyed in one of the most slaughtering 
articles that ever appeared in a newspaper, of 
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had no experience as a journalist, thought some- 
thing could be made out of one of the papers 
running so curiously in a kind of journalistic 
tandem, and he decided to buy the concern. The 
Herald at this time was published at fourpence, 
and the Standard at twopence. The materials 
of the two organs, so far as news and general 
arrangements were concerned, were similar, though 
advertisements and leading articles were inde- 
pendent. The price of the two papers was 
gradually reduced to twopence and a penny 
respectively, the change taking place in 1858. 
The Standard was made a morning instead of 
an evening issue, and the experiment of a double 
sheet was ventured upon. From the first Mr. 
Johnstone had his eye on the Standard as the 
more promising venture of the two. A shrewd 
man of business, cheery, and fond of his joke, 
he developed into an able, though not perhaps 
strikingly brilliant, newspaper director. He was 
for some time associated in the proprietorship with 
Mr. Maxwell, the husband of Miss Braddon, the 
famous novelist, but the connection was not alto- 
gether a success. Mr. Johnstone was perhaps on 
more familiar terms with his staff than most 
modem proprietors, whom the severe division of 
labour isolates in a measure from those in their 
employ. Finally, with sound judgment, he de- 
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dded to drop the Herald and to risk his fortunes 
on the cheaper paper alone. 

Various business complications, however, barred 
the way to a really striking career for the new 
journal. An old cartoon of Punch represents 
Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli walking together, 
and being followed by an importunate old lady 
in the ‘ Gamp ’ bonnet by which Punch invariably 
chose to symbolise the leading Tory newspaper. 
* Throw her a penny,* says Disraeli, ‘ or people will 
think that she belongs to us.* In point of fact, 
the early relations between the Conservative party 
and the Standard were of a tolerably close cha- 
racter. The party practically held a mortgage 
of some thousands, through the medium of the 
famous firm of Baxter, Rose, and Norton, on the 
offices in Shoe Lane (consisting in their original 
shape of three fine Queen Anne' houses), the 
spot where, to-day, the vast organisation of the 
Standard newspaper does its work. About 1862, 
however, a definite turn for the good occurred, 
and the revenues of the Standard drew fairly 
level with the outgoings. The paper was a party 
organ, and during the early part of Captain 
Hamber’s editorship it was a regular thing for 
the Conservative officials to regard it as the 
natural depository of the small confidences which 
the party manager, Liberal or Conservative 
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chooses to pour into his constituents’ ears. About 
that period, however, the mortgage was paid off 
with some suddenness, and the paper, without of 
course qualifying its attachment to Conservatism, 
was no longer a virtually subsidised organ. A 
suggestive story, which has never been given to 
the world, is told of a dramatic little incident 
attending the sudden change of relationship with 
the Conservative whips. One of these gentlemen 
was in the habit of sending an almost daily quota 
of what journalists call ‘ leader pars ’ to follow the 
articles, and on the day of the paying off of the 

mortgage, Mr. A sent his usual communique ^ 

with the customary hint to place it immediately 
after the leaders. The editor, however, was then 
a free man, and he was determined to assert "his 
freedom. So he packed the ‘ pars ’ in an envelope 
and returned them with the accompanying note : 

‘ Dear A , I will see you hanged first ! 

‘Yours etc., ’ 

The later history of the paper is easily told. 
Mr. Johnstone died in 1878, but he had discovered 
a man who, while in every way his superior as 
a journalist and manager of a great organisation, 
had qualities of taste and literary knowledge which 
he never pretended to possess. This was Mr. W. 
H. Mudford, who is to-day the Standard^ very 
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much in the same way in which Delane was the 
Times- Mr. Mudford was not born to the purple, 
though his family was a good one, and his father 
was on terms of fairly close friendship with the 
Queen’s father, the Duke of Kent, while his bro- 
ther is to-day the proprietor of a leading Kent 
paper. However, in early Standard days Mr. 
Mudford was a simple reporter in the House of 
Commons Gallery, with no prospect of distinction 
beyond his fellows. But Mr. Johnstone knew his 
man, and when he died in 1878, a codicil in 
his will appointed Mr. Mudford sole editor and 
manager until he either resigned or died, with 
unlimited powers as to the political and business 
direction. Before Mr. Mudford’s accession, there 
had been an interregnum following on Captain 
Hamber’s withdrawal from the editorship, with 
Mr. Johnstone’s son as editor, and Sir John (then 
Mr.) Gorst as a kind of political adviser. But the 
change did not work, and it is the best testimony 
to Mr. Johnstone’s insight that he finally placed 
his property in the unfettered hands of one of the 
ablest journalists of the time. 

From this period the paper has developed by 
degrees into an undertaking which disputes with 
the Daily Telegraph the honours of a larger circu- 
lation than any other English morning daily paper. 
The high-water mark of the Standard's success 
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was, I believe, attained on the day when it pub- 
lished an exceptionally lengthy and brilliant ac- 
count of the bombardment of Alexandria, every 
word of which was telegraphed from Egypt at 
fabulous expense. Mr. Mudford is not one of 
those editors who superintend the minutiae of 
newspaper work. His house, at Kensington, is in 
telephonic communication with Shoe Lane, and 
his vigilant eye allows no important detail asso- 
ciated cither with the editorship or the manage- 
ment to escape him. He has efficient and sedulous 
assistants in Mr. Curtis, who looks after the edi- 
torial part of the paper, and Mr. Walter Wood, 
who acts as business manager. 

Where the dominating force of a newspaper is 
one vigorous personality, it does not always offer 
a field for original talent. The Standard^ how- 
ever, in its time has attracted a considerable 
number of very able writers, and to-day its 
leading columns are always strongly written, with 
a certain equable force which marks the steadiness 
of editorial direction. In its earlier days one of 
its chief leader-writers was Mr. T. H. S. Escott, 
the former editor of the Fortnightly^ and one of 
the most accomplished, versatile, and gifted of the 
many able men who have turned their talents 
to writing for the press. To-day the Standard 
leader-writer whose fame is widest outside the 
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circles of journalism is Mr. Alfred Austin, a poet 
of some grace, and a political writer who usually 
manages to hit the mark. Mr. Austin, however, 
is not always in town, and when he is absent his 
place as chief political contributor is taken by 
younger hands. 

After Mr. Austin, one of the ablest members of 
the Standard staff is Mr. A. J. Wilson, the city 
editor. Mr. Wilson came to the Standard through 
the Times and the Pall Mall Gazette^ of which 
latter paper he was city editor when Mr. John 
Morlcy sat in the editor’s chair. Mr. Wilson is 
a strong free-trader, and it is perhaps his influence 
on the paper which has chiefly preserved it from any 
tendency to lend itself to the fair-trade movement. 
But Mr. Wilson, besides being a man of large 
political ideas, has perhaps an unrivalled know- 
ledge of the main tendencies of city speculation, 
and among city editors he has had the supreme 
distinction of being the first man to discern the 
end of the passion for speculation in South Ameri- 
can securities, which ended in the fall of the 
house of Baring. Mr. Wilsons services to the 
cause of sound and honest finance, in this and 
many other instances, can hardly^ be over-esti- 
mated. Throughout the crisis and the troubles 
which preceded it, the Standard, thanks largely 
to Mr. Wilson, and to the wisdom of its editor. 
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gave out a steady and unvarying note of warning 
against a system which went on to its appointed 
end. 

Another writer of great charm and of especial 
knowledge, who has contributed some of his best 
work to the leading articles of the Standard^ is 
Dr. Robert Brown. It is Dr. Brown who writes the 
scientific articles, forming a kind of pendant to Mr. 
Lang’s literary essays in the Daily News, that have 
long adorned the leading columns of the Standard. 
Dr. Brown is a man of wide knowledge and of very 
large repute as a traveller and explorer ; he is the 
first of living authorities on Morocco, and he has, I 
believe, even attained to the distinction of having 
a mountain called after him. As a writer on science 
he is never dull, and his gift of popularising intri- 
cate subjects has furnished the Standard with a 
mark of genuine intellectual distinction. Another 
feature of the Standard has been the steady excel- 
lence of its Parliamentary reports and the reliable- 
ness of its political news. With the exception of 
the Times, no one of the other morning dailies 
furnishes its readers with more than a snippety and 
very unsatisfactory account of Parliamentary work, 
but the Standards report, without affecting a 
descriptive style, is always thorough and accurate. 
The same may be said of its accounts of political 
speeches on both sides, which indeed the student 
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of politics has usually to read in one or other of the 
two papers to which I have referred. 

Since 1870 there has been attached to the Sfafi- 
dard a penny evening paper, bearing its name and 
resembling it in policy and the general make-up of 
its columns. The Evening Standard was started just 
before the great war of 1870, and its first editor was 
the distinguished war correspondent, Mr. Charles 
Williams. When the war broke out the paper had 
an enormous sale, and during that period it was 
conspicuous for its treatment of the most important 
news from the front. As it shared the use of the 
rapid Hoe machines with the morning Standard^ 
it was able to outdistance all its rivals in rapid pro- 
duction. The measure of success which it has 
attained can hardly, however, be separated from 
the fortunes of the morning paper. Probably it 
has never paid on its own account, and the system 
of running a proportion of the advertisements of the 
morning paper in the evening issue somewhat 
obscures the relations between the two journals. 
It is not the subject of any separate editorship, but 
is under the control of a chief sub-editor, while Mr. 
G. A. Henty, the veteran war correspondent, writes 
a good many of the notes which do duty for the 
regular political and social ‘ leader.’ Its principal 
sale is on the special edition, which gives a very 
full service of sporting intelligence, and is notable 
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for full accounts of important meetings and law 
cases. 

No account of the Standard would be complete 
without a reference to its excellent supply of special 
foreign correspondence. Its Paris correspondent, 
Mr. Hely Bowes, is the doyen of the English press 
in Paris, and though his work never aspires to the 
capricious brilliancy of M. de Blowitz or the literary 
grace of Mrs. Crawford, it furnishes a most reliable 
and intelligent account of the movements of 
French opinion. It is not rich in descriptive 
matter, but it is always written with great know- 
ledge, and conveys very carefully collected inform- 
ation. The same may be said of the Vienna 
correspondence of the paper, while the whole 
budget of foreign intelligence is carefully super- 
vised, and is much less unequal than the larger 
volume of material which the Times is a little 
too apt to throw unsifted at the heads of the 
British public. 

The Standard does not perhaps conduct its 
affairs with the lordly splendour of the Times^ 
which retains, to take one instance only, Mr. 
Arthur Russell, son of Sir Charles Russell, simply 
to read over and edit its law reports. But it has 
the reputation of paying its contributors well, 
and Mr. Mudford bears the character of being a 
generous, if strict, editor. It has for some time 
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been printed on the improved Hoe machines, and 
it is understood that it is now preparing to follow 
the Daily Chronicle and the Daily Telegraph in 
an occasional extension of its space from eight 
to ten pages. The encroachments of the adver- 
tiser on the space which the reader demands have 
been unusually severe, and the chances arc that 
we are on the eve of witnessing a permanent 
enlargement of nearly all the leading London 
dailies. The Standard^ which is exceptionally rich 
in advertisements of companies, has in common 
with all other newspapers felt the check to its 
prosperity that the collapse of speculation has 
entailed. It is perhaps the danger to modern 
newspapers that their fortunes are so closely 
bound up with those of the company promoter. 
The peril docs not, of course, vitally affect the 
Standard^ whose prosperity rests on too solid a 
basis to be shaken by any ill wind that blows 
from Capcl Court. But it is quite possible that 
the era of excessive good fortune which has 
furnished England, as it has furnished America, 
with a line of newspaper princes — with Walters 
and Lawsons and Lloyds and Lengs and Cowens— 
is about to close. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPH 

The Daily Telegraph is pre-eminently the ‘cock- 
ney’ newspaper. For many a long year it has 
interpreted more steadily and more consistently 
than any other journal the average thinking and 
believing of one or two great layers of London life. 
It is a curious and characteristic fault of most 
English daily newspapers that they conceive the 
world to be mainly interested in politics. On some 
days, for instance, every leading article in both the 
Times and the Standard is devoted to politics, and 
the Daily Neivs has to a certain, though perceptibly 
smaller, extent followed the lead. But the distin- 
guishing feature of the Telegraph has been its appeal 
to the everyday life of the clerk, the shopkeeper, 
and also to the great mass of villadom which 
extends in concentric rings east, west, north, and 
south of poor and working London. Owing to this 
fact its circulation has a universality which still 
makes it a favourite companion in first, second, and 
third class railway carriages. Its great advertising 
connection assists it with all these classes, and turns 
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it, as It has turned the Daily Chronicle^ into a daily 
labour exchange, embodied in the palace-like hall 
which fronts its Fleet Street offices. Here every 
morning and afternoon any Londoner may watch 
the machinery which supplies the great classes of 
busy men and women — the one wanting workers 
and the other wanting work — which represent the 
two main economic divisions in the social machine. 
To this improvised labour mart come the shabby- 
genteel out-of-work, the lady in want of servants, and 
the merchant in need of clerks. A special postal 
department in one corner of the cool, lofty, well- 
lighted chamber, set round with marble pillars, is 
devoted to advertisers who do their business through 
the post. Some time ago a daily journal conceived 
the idea of setting apart a portion of its premises 
for a more thoroughgoing labour bureau than any 
of its rivals had hitherto attempted. The idea was 
to have a room in which, as in an ordinary registry 
office, servants and masters could meet and settle 
terms on the spot. The idea, however, never came 
to fruit, and the conception of the newspaper as 
a kind of literary telephone connecting these two 
fixed points of industry, the employers and the 
employed, remains in the state in which journals 
like the Telegraph have left it. 

But the function of the Telegraph does not end 
with the interpretation and supply of one of the 
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chief material wants of the community. In its entire 
arrangements and choice of subjects it endeavours to 
hit the interests that lie outside the busy domain 
that the political man fondly imagines to be the 
chief concern of his fellows. For instance, its 
reports of the proceedings of the House of Com- 
mons are probably briefer than those of any other 
London daily. The pictorial features of the sitting 
are lightly, often satirically, sketched in a short 
prefatory article, while the actual record of spoken 
words, to which the Times not infrequently devotes 
two or three pages of its bulky issue, only extends 
to a few hundred words. On the other hand, it 
gives up four columns of its space to a sketchy 
chronique of the crimes and pleasures, manners and 
fashions, of the two great modern Babels which 
have their seats on the Thames and the Seine. It 
will report verbatim a ‘ spicy ’ law case, and preface 
it with a descriptive account in the elaborate, 
rounded, allusive style which has gone down to 
fame as Telegraphese. It will cheerfully give up 
to Mr. Clement Scott, its famous dramatic critic, 
a column and a half for one of those detailed sketch- 
analyses of a new play which are justly regarded 
as models of fluent pictorial English. But most 
notable of all is the TelegrapKs habit of devoting 
its leaders to a medley of antiquarian, historical, and 
social gossip, which undoubtedly furnishes the chief 
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intellectual food of many thousands of English folk. 
Never was there such a wondrous omnium gatherum 
of all sorts of knowledge as these columns represent. 
Fragments of the history of every people and of 
every period, readings from hundreds of note-books 
of travel and adventure, gossip about eating and 
drinking, scraps of Carlyle*s clothes philosophy, 
morsels of philology, psychology — ‘und, leider, 
auch Theologie* — are daily served up by the vigilant 
and learned cooks of this most strange literary olla 
podrida. Now we have a leader devoted entirely 
to a cooking recipe, now to some quaint fashion in 
mediaeval dress, and now again the young lions, 
who by this time are well advanced in middle age, 
are loosed over the entire range of Dr. Smith or 
Lempri^re. The Telegraph indeed is not a great 
newspaper in the strict sense of the word, for it very 
often contains very little of what the newspaper 
man is accustomed to regard as news. It prefers 
a few salient excerpts from the book of daily life to 
a regular and painstaking transcription of the whole 
volume. 

No journal perhaps had a more unfortunate start 
than the paper which represents to-day perhaps 
the most prosperous venture in English journalism. 
The Daily Telegraph (or the Telegraph and Courier^ 
as it was originally called) was started in j 855 by 
Colonel Sleigh, who was neither equipped with the 
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capital nor the nous that goes to the building up of 
a newspaper. Mr. Ingram had also some con- 
nection with the early history of the Telegraphy 
and the first editor was Colonel Richards, who after- 
wards conducted the Advertiser, Colonel Sleigh 
was very soon in difficulties. His paper, even when 
published at twopence, attracted no attention, the 
circulation was phenomenally small, .and a legend 
related by Mr. Grant mentions that on the first day 
after it left his hands the money taken for adver- 
tisements was represented by the princely sum of 
seven - and - sixpence. Among Colonel Sleigh’s 
creditors was a Jewish gentleman named Levy, and 
into his hands the Telegraph finally passed for 
a sum popularly set down at £600, There were 
many early difficulties. A timely loan of ;^ 5 oo 
from an employe of the paper saved it, and was 
rewarded by a small share in the venture, which 
realised a handsome fortune to the investor. An 
advertisement agent also secured a permanent lien 
— and an extremely valuable one — by stipulating 
for the receipts from a single column on the first 
page. Gradually the paper was pulled out of the 
fire. Mr. Levy*s fame and personality are now 
passing out of the memory of later journalism. His 
portrait hangs in the room in the Telegraph office 
specially reserved for his son, Mr. Edward Lawson, 
and it represents a face which, with its large dark 
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eyes, high forehead and thin critical lips, recalls 
the features of a far greater Jew — Lord Beacons- 
field. 

Mr. Levy’s endowments were remarkable. With- 
out literary talent, he possessed the priceless quality 
of knowing his man and of fitting him with perfect 
adaptation into the place he was best qualified to 
fill. His old associates represent him as a man 
of rigid business habit, who never permitted the 
expenditure of one unnecessary farthing ; but his 
private charities were large, and a strong vein of 
amiability ran through his firmly compacted and 
purely practical character. From the moment that 
he was responsible for the Daily Telegraphy the 
paper began to improve. It may have owed its 
earlier vogue to a few bits of sensationalism ; but 
on the whole its success was due to the all-round 
ability with which it was written and conducted, 
A staff gathered round the new venture which, 
including as it did Mr., now Sir Edwin Arnold, 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, Mr. Edward Dicey, Mr. 
Kingston, Mr. Thornton Hunt, Mr. Herbert Stack, 
the Hon. F. Lawley, ‘Jeff* Browse, and many 
another famous knight of the pen, gave strength 
and variety to the descriptive articles in which 
from the first the Telegraph excelled, and to the 
kaleidoscopic views of social life wh*ch it began 
to present. 
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It is sometimes said that the early success of the 
Telegraph was due to special terms with the trade ; 
that, however, is not so. The paper has steadily 
refused k) make the distinction between sale and 
circulation which most other journals have been 
compelled to recognise. It sells no copies ‘ on sale 
or return/ and thus avoids the necessity of printing 
twenty or thirty thousand papers which it cannot 
sell. The plain fact was that the Telegraphy to use 
a hackneyed phrase, supplied ‘a long-felt want.’ 
It started on the lines of tolerably advanced 
Liberalism, and during the first Gladstone ministry 
it was as firm and uncompromising a eulogist of its 
head as the Daily News is to-day. Mr. Gladstone 
was the Daily Telegraph's hero, but when the 
Eastern agitation began the idol was dethroned, 
and Lord Keaconsfield stood in the vacant niche. 
In process of time, however, the Telegraph has 
ceased to represent, with the concentrated ardour of 
the party paper, any special form of political creed. 
It speaks for a certain medium form of rather 
bourgeois conservatism, and it has at times proved 
almost as free a critic of a Unionist government as 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Eastern policy, while on social 
questions it has shown, with some variations, its 
usual capacity for seizing a thread of public interest 
with a certain flamboyant vigour all its own. It 
still conceives its main message to be, as its shrewd 
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editor-manager, Mr. Le Sage puts it, to make things 
interesting to the average man. It docs not seek 
to expound creeds so much as fashions, principles 
so much as tides of popular passion. 

A special feature of the Telegraph has always 
been the curious facility with which it has struck 
some note of popular interest, and prevailed on its 
great circle of readers to discuss it by the way 
of letters. It has thus become a kind of forum 
for the middle-class man, the arch-ventilator of the 
grievances of the middle-class household. The 
troubles of marriage and divorce, babies and beliefs, 
servants and sewers, drink and doctors* bills, have 
all in turn been discussed in its columns by scores 
of ‘ Fathers of Families,* ‘ Mothers of Six,* ‘ Lovers 
of Justice,^ and the rest of the familiar figures who 
flit across the stagcland of a daily newspaper office. 
It would be easy to laugh at these outpourings of 
conventional woes, but, after all, it is no slight boon 
to furnish a rough outlet for the fever and fret 
which make up two-thirds of the life of the average 
British household. The controversy on marriage 
had at least the merit of laying bare the genuine 
troubles of the most vital of all human institutions, 
just as the letters on the drink question threw 
a vivid search light on that deep-seated cancerous 
growth of our time. 

Apart from its faculty for organising the energies 
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of the letter-writer, one of the chief ‘ lines ’ of the 
Telegraph has been its inauguration of what 
American journalists know familiarly as ‘ booms,* 
though Mr. Stead has perhaps carried the art and 
mystery of ‘ booming * to the highest pitch of 
perfection, and has directed it to more distinctly 
moral ends than the Telegraph, The engagement 
of Stanley to conduct a great exploring enterprise, 
half in the interest of a great newspaper and half 
in the cause of trade and exploration, was a dis- 
tinctly fresh stroke of imagination. Stanley's 
discovery of Livingstone had made him the lion of 
the hour, and the Daily Telegraph was the first 
newspaper to convey the news of his exploit in an 
adequate form to the English people. Mr. Le Sage 
contrived to meet him at Marseilles, and a long 
talk on the events of that memorable journey was 
reproduced to the extent of seven or eight columns 
in the Telegraph, From that moment Stanley, 
always a journalist first and an explorer afterwards, 
was a familiar figure at the Telegraph office. One 
day, as he was talking with Mr. Edward Lawson, 
then the active managing editor, with Mr. Le Sage 
as his assistant, he struck out the notion of a fresh 
expedition across Africa. He was then in the 
service of the Nciv York Herald^ and the ques- 
tion arose whether it would not be possible either 
to transfer his services or share them with the 
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American Journal. The last idea was adopted, and 
Stanley was forthwith enlisted in the double service. 
The first estimate was that the venture would cost 
the Telegraph but eventually its share came 

to 17,000, and from the journalist s point of view 
alone, the scheme was probably worth the money. 
The traveller’s outfit, including boats for the 
passage of the Congo, was carefully selected by 
Mr. Lawson, Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Le Sage, and 
others, and throughout the newspaper played an 
important part in the enterprise. 

The chief literary editor of the Dai/}' Telegraph 
is Sir Edwin Arnold, a poet, an Oriental scholar, 
a man of great social charm, and a writer who per- 
haps more than any other has been responsible 
for a kind of English which, though it has an 
earlier type in Johnson, seems to me, in these 
days at all events, to be a model of all that a 
young writer should avoid. Over-coloured, elabo- 
rate, and ungraceful as this literary method must 
always appear to a man jealous for the purity of 
his English tongue, it has yet been the medium 
of pleasure to thousands of people. Sir Edwin 
Arnold’s easy and sonorous verse is hardly open 
to the criticism which lies against his prose. As 
a writer of social leaders his contributions to the 
Daify Telegraph have always possessed a certain 
scholarly note which Mr. Sala’s varied and curious 
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learning has helped to sustain. Of late Sir Edwin 
has been largely occupied in travelling in the East, 
and especially in Japan, where he has almost made 
his home, and his work has been restricted to the 
purely literary side of the paper. When he is at 
home he frequently writes the first political article, 
and he has had able colleagues. 

But the man whose name and fame are most 
intimately associated with the literary side of the 
Daily Telegraph is Mr. George Augustus Sala, who 
is popularly credited w^ith the authorship of the 
last leader every day, though he not unfrcquently 
writes the first. Mr. Sala, who is certainly the 
most learned journalist of his own, or perhaps any 
other age, did a great deal of vivid war and other 
correspondence — though he was not, I believe, 
actually present at an engagement — in the earlier 
days of his association with the Telegraph. The 
charm of his correspondence has always lain in its 
capacity for taking a bird’s-eye view of men and 
institutions, in its play of quiet humour, and above 
all in its minute and almost bewildering learning. 
Mr. Sala’s research extends to every kind of human 
knowledge, ancient and modern. It includes a 
passion for cookery, which he shares among modern 
writers with Mr. Edmund Yates, the famous editor 
of the World, As a foreground to this vast and 
miscellaneous knowledge of the past, Mr. Sala adds 
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an almost unrivalled acquaintance with modern 
courts and cities, with society civilised and un- 
civilised in all quarters of the globe, with every 
chief restaurant and hotel in Europe, America, 
and Australia, with nearly all the chief ceremonial 
pageants of the last forty years, and with nearly all 
notable personalities. His articles in the Telegraph, 
like his Echoes of the Week, are, in a word, the 
product of the most diligently filled of ‘ common- 
place books’ that perhaps any scholar has ever 
accumulated. 

To-day the acting editor-manager of the Telc^ 
^raph is Mr. J. M. Le Sage, whose association 
with the paper that owes so much to his diverse 
capacities extends over twenty-nine years, or within 
a year or so of Mr. Sala’s even lengthier connection. 
Mr. Le Sage went straight from Plymouth to the 
parliamentary staff of the Telegraph, being chosen 
by Mr. Levy, whose quick eye at once saw in him 
a man of the true journalist stamp. When Mr. Le 
Sage joined the gallery corps, the constitution of 
that historic body was somewhat different from 
what it is to-day. It consisted largely of men 
who, without approaching the technical perfection 
of the modern shorthand writer, were excellent 
summary writers, and possessed of a genuinely 
literary vein. Mr. Le Sage was this ani something 
more. He was a very expert shorthand writer. 
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and he was soon able to combine this gift with 
descriptive writing. He was transferred from the 
gallery to the purely descriptive staff, which was 
always a large one, and was shifted again to foreign 
correspondence, while yet a third change fixed him 
in Fleet Street as assistant to Mr. Edward Lawson, 
then the active editor and manager. During his 
service abroad Mr. Le Sage was responsible for a 
remarkably rapid and thorough telegraphic service 
from Paris during the siege and the Commune. 
He was taken prisoner during the former period, 
and, like Dr. Russell, he marched in with the 
Germans on the great day of the capitulation. 

During these memorable hours, when Europe 
was witnessing what seemed like the death-throes 
of a falling nation, the English newspapers were 
running a hotly contested race for news. Their 
difficulties were great, for, Paris being in a state of 
siege, there was no possibility of telegraphing cither 
from that city or from the surrounding districts. 
For some time Mr. Le Sage and his colleagues 
had sent off the Telegraph's messages by train to 
Boulogne, where special arrangements had been 
made for telegraphing them to London. Curiously 
enough, this simple arrangement had escaped the 
notice of every other newspaper, and the Telegraph 
was constantly reproached for transmitting news 
which, as the carrying of it could not be traced, 
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was freely described as ‘bogus/ On the day of 
the entiy of the Germans, the Times had, with the 
lavish splendour of its system of twenty years ago, 
chartered a special train to start from the Gare 
du Nord, and timed to reach Calais at midnight. 
Thence a special boat was to run to Dover and 
communicate with another special to London. But 
Mr. Le Sage was not to be outdone. He saw 
the splendid ceremony of the passage of Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s magnificent levies under the Arc de 
Triomphe, down the Champs Elysees and on to 
the Place de la Concorde — a progress through 
avenues which, for all the Frenchmen they con- 
tained, might have belonged to a city of the dead. 
But he had also got his special train, through the 
influence of the Paris Rothschilds, and the problem 
only remained as to the selection of the point of 
telegraphing. There was no train to Boulogne 
after twelve o’clock, but running his eye over the 
map Mr. Le Sage fixed upon Lille, from which the 
way to England was clear, and where the train was 
due at half-past ten. Mr. Le Sage completed his 
survey, added the last touches to his description, 
and as he was getting into the train, for which he 
had to pay down on the platform, Mr. King- 
ston, another famous Telegraph man, galloped up 
with some finishing observations on the great day’s 
progress. The result was that the Telegraph was 
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able to publish at midnight of the same day a 
special edition announcing the entry of the Germans 
without a single disturbing incident. Mr. Le Sage 
continued to represent the Telegraph throughout 
the Commune, and he relates with grim humour 
the story of one of the Communist generals who 
was good enough one afternoon to arrange a small 
fight in his honour, that he might see how well the 
troops could fight. He was often allowed to pass 
through the Communist lines to Versailles, so that 
he had an opportunity of gauging the strength of 
the opposing forces. His opinion of the Communist 
leaders is that many of them were sincere men, but 
he is a firm believer in the legend of the pciroleuses. 

During a visit to Egypt Mr. Lc Sage came 
across a man who has now for many years been 
attached to the staff of the Telegraphy and has 
done it yeoman service on more than one battle- 
field — Mr. Bennett Burleigh. Like Mr. Forbes, 
Mr. Burleigh gives the physical impression of an 
ideal war-correspondent. His strong, rough-hewn 
face, broad shoulders and iron frame, bespeak the 
man who drinks ‘ delight of battle.’ Probably no 
correspondent has thrown himself into the business 
of describing the blood and toil and misery of a 
campaign with a sterner enthusiasm. His earlier 
career, like that of Mr. O’Kelly, M.P., was largely 
that of a soldier of fortune. He fought in the 
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Confederate ranks, was twice captured and twice 
broke prison, and probably no member of either of 
the two great armies more conspicuously held his 
life in his hand during every minute of his share 
in that bloody campaign. His descriptions of the 
battles in the Soudan will still be remembered for 
their terse and vivid power, and their almost 
exulting presentation of the hand-to-hand struggle 
in the bush at El Teb and Tamai. Mr. Burleigh 
is now permanently attached to the Telegraphy and 
has served it in the lobby, at reviews, and at 
naval and military ceremonials, and as a reporter 
of the democratic and labour movements in which 
he is interested. 

No journalist needs to be told that the dramatic 
critic of the Telegraph is Mr. Clement Scott. 
Mr. Scott divides his most characteristic work 
between the Telegraph and the Illustrated London 
NciuSy and for years his vivid pen has furnished 
Mr. Lawsons clients with those easy, fluent, 
strongly-coloured transcripts of the modern drama, 
more pictorial perhaps than genuinely critical, but 
always interesting, and as remarkable, perhaps, for 
the lightning-like speed with which they are pro- 
duced as for their genuine literary quality. The 
chief musical critic of the Telegraph is Mr. Bennett, 
a writer on music who, like Mr. Bernard Shaw of 
the Worldy is able to make literature of musical 
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criticism and to give genuine form to the most 
fugitive of all artistic impressions. 

What is the most popular feature of the Tele- 
graph ‘i Probably nine out of ten of its readers 
would answer ‘ Paris Day by Day.’ The task of 
giving a complete and nicely touched daily picture 
of the many-coloured life of Paris is primarily in 
the hands of Mr. Campbell Clarke, a connection 
by marriage of the Lawson family. Mr. Clarke 
has three assistants, and the result is that Paris is 
presented to the English reader, in the chameleon- 
like aspects of the centre of literary and artistic 
Europe, the most pleasurable, the most pictorial, 
and the most irresponsible of cities, as London, 
so much greater, but alas ! so much less interesting 
to her citizens, has never in all her mighty history 
been portrayed. It is, indeed, no disparagement 
to ‘ London Day by Day ’ to say that it is but a 
shadow of the Parisian chronicle. One of the 
abiding mysteries of London journalism has 
always been that we have never been able to 
surround the lives of the men and women among 
whom we live with a tithe of the charm and human 
interest which attaches to the record of a society 
which we can never fully understand. So it is, 
however, and to this day the London press has 
failed to solve the first of its problems, namely, 
how to make London attractive to Londoners. 
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The interior work of the Daily Telegraph re- 
presents a smoothly working machine, super- 
intended for the most part by Mr. Le Sage. The 
night editing is not conducted in the spacious 
room on the first floor, adorned with portraits of 
Gladstone, Bright, and Beaconsfield, in which the 
morning and afternoon visitors are received. The 
head- quarters at night are in a spacious hall on 
the second floor, which contains an excellent 
reference library. The room is set round with 
columns, supporting a gallery in which the out- 
growth of the book-shelves could very well be 
stored, and its walls bear the significant motto, 

‘ Silence.' Here Mr. Le Sage and the editorial 
proof readers despatch their nightly task, a 
pneumatic tube conveying all the material from 
the composing room. This is fixed at the back of 
the huge block of buildings forming the Daily 
Telegraphy which stretches right away to the 
boundary of Wine Office Court. The Telegraph 
has lately laid out 100,000 on a complete reno- 
vation of its machinery and stereotyping depart- 
ments. Even its paper warehouses at the back of 
the block are being pulled down, for the simple 
reason that they were found unable to support the 
weight of the accumulated store of paper. When 
one remembers that each separate reel weighs 
fifteen hundredweight, and that each copy of the 
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paper frequently extends to twelve pages, the 
extent of the provision of fuel for the Telegraplis 
literary machine may be imagined. 

Up to very recently, the work of printing the 
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paper was performed by eleven single Hoc 
machines, each of which was able to turn off an 
eight-page paper at a minimum speed of twelve 
thousand copies an hour. Of late, however, this 
has proved inadequate to the requirements of a 
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paper which on one or two days has contained as 
many as 72 columns of advertisements. The 
necessity of providing supplements has of course 
grown with these encroachments on the space 
allotted to the general reader. The earlier arrange- 
ment was to print separately a quarter or half-sheet 
and place it loose inside the ordinary issue. But 
this has now been superseded by the laying down 
of eight new Hoes at a cost of £7,000 apiece, 
which will print, fold, cut, and paste a complete 
sheet of eight, ten, or twelve pages. These magni- 
ficent weapons of modern industry will each turn 
out 24,000 copies an hour, with an average of 
20,000, giving a total rate of production to the 
great Fleet Street organ of 160,000 copies an hour. 

The stereotyping department, which has laid 
upon it the task of turning out as many as 120 
plates a night, is organised with a special view to 
perfection rather than to especially rapid produc- 
tion. The Telegraph has always been noted for 
careful printing, and the management is satisfied if 
the last plate is finished off in eleven minutes. 
The stereotyper has special instructions never to 
slur the careful beating in of the matrix, and the 
result is a specially level and clear impression. 
For the advertisement columns, the Telegraph some- 
times employs what is known as the ‘ cold process.’ 
Under this plan the matrix is fixed in a revolving 
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wheel ^^h^ch rapidly dries the impression. The 
process has the double advantage of saving the 
wear of type, and also, owing to the shrinkage of 
the papier mach/^ of adding two lines to the 
column — a very valuable gain of space. Its one 
drawback is that it takes four or five minutes 
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longer to complete than the ordinary method, and 
cannot therefore be used for the news columns. 
These are turned out later, and for them speed is 
an essential feature. 

One more illustration of the singular forethought 
which has always characterised the management 
of the paper. Some years ago Mr. Levy decided 
to be his own insurer, and to guard against the 
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constant peril of fire by building a double establish- 
ment. Accordingly in a square plain building 
on the Embankment are housed all the type, 
machinery, and appliances required for producing 
the paper in the event of the destruction of the 
palace in Fleet Street at whose christening the 
Prince of Wales stood sponsor. It is not of course 
contended that the paper could be produced there 
as completely and rapidly as in its present home. 
But the proprietors can at least sleep quietly in 
the assurance that, as far as human care can go, 
the Telegraphy like Tennyson’s brook, will go on 
for ever. 



CHAPTER V 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 

A SHREWD politician, who has had an important 
place in more than one party combination, said to 
me the other day, ‘ The most influential paper in 
this country is the Daily Chronicle! That was a 
very striking tribute to a journal whose history as 
a great London daily is shorter than that of any of 
its rivals, but I do not think it went beyond the 
truth. The Chronicle is in the happy position of a 
paper which is not hired to any party in the State. 
It has a strenuous and persistent voice in all the 
political and social controversies, and in particular 
a hold on some sections of the community incom- 
parably stronger than that possessed by any of its 
contemporaries. But it is an independent paper. 
At the same time the main body of its teaching is 
probably nearer the inner mind of the left wing of 
the Radical party than anything which finds ex- 
pression in the Daily News, the Pall Mall Cassette, 
or the Star. Just as its labour news is the most 
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extensive and the most carefully edited that any 
paper presents to its readers, so its utterances on 
the whole social problem interpret the reasoned 
idealism, to use an apparently contradictory phrase, 
which marks the new spirit in politics, the renewed 
attempt to solve the problems that Chartism, the 
co-operative movement, trade-unionism, and what, 
for want of a better term, may be called Social 
Radicalism, in itself an amalgam of all these forces, 
have in turn attacked. The result is, that the 
Chronicle enjoys the confidence of trade-unionism 
and of the London working-men more conspicu- 
ously, perhaps, than any paper since Feargus 
O’Connor’s Star and the earlier and more ad- 
vanced days of its modern namesake. Its editor 
has therefore been able to strike in in great social 
problems, like those involved in the County Council 
election, with an effect almost unexampled in jour- 
nalism. By the general consent of both parties, the 
influence of the Daily Chronicle was the chief factor 
ill the victory of the Progressive party; and the 
paper, whose early secession to Unionism was a 
source of bitter and outspoken regret to Mr. Glad- 
stone, has had the main credit of preparing the way 
for a new political departure. 

In the previous chapters I have mainly dealt with 
the established, and, perhaps it would be proper to 
add, the sedentary forces in English journalism. 
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The Daily Chronicle is the active newcomer, the 
paper of progress, whose London circulation at 
least can be measured by that of the Daily Tele- 
graphs while it is far superior to that of the Daily 
News, It touches more surely, more seriously, the 
great main arteries of English middle and working- 
class life, the doings of the churches and missions, 
the development of social movements, the per- 
sonal record of labour leaders, than the Times^ the 
Standard, the Daily News, or the Telegraph. It 
is the first English journal to give a regular and 
reasoned account of Greater Britain, the younger 
and stronger England beyond the seas, and it has 
been the first paper to grasp the meaning of the 
‘ nationalisation of letters ' — the fact that the best 
books are to-day within the reach of all but the 
very poorest of our population. Its daily issue 
consists of a ten-page paper, one-tenth of which is 
regularly devoted to the world of books and the 
almost greater world of periodical publications. 
The value of this serious concentration on the best 
things in life has been conspicuous. The Chronicle 
depends less for its large and growing circulation 
on the baser sides of English life — scabrous divorce 
cases, vulgar scandal, and the great betting madness 
— than any of its contemporaries ; it has largely 
dethroned the criminal from his place as the hero- 
in-chief of the English newspaper ; and it has set 
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up instead the social reformer, the practical worker, 
and the pioneer to fields of fresh intellectual and 
moral interests. The rigid rule laid down by its 
founder, Mr. Edward Lloyd, one of the most 
notable of modern captains of industry, that not 
more than half the paper should ever be de- 
voted to advertisements, daily assures its readers 
of a thoroughly varied ^/^wi'paper, perhaps un- 
equalled for the variety and the careful selection of 
its intelligence. Above all, it has the surpassing 
merit of looking most closely to the city-nation, 
which, curiously enough, is the last concern of 
nearly all the leading London journals. ‘ London 
first’ is the persistent motto of the Chronicle. It 
has reaped its reward in a renaissance of municipal 
spirit, which should in time make London a model 
instead of a byword to the leading centres of pro- 
vincial life. 

The Daily Chronicle is a very interesting ex- 
ample of a paper which has sprung, not as it were 
full-grown from Fleet Street, that great parent of 
modern journalism, but from small and unheroic 
beginnings as a local London paper. Even to this 
day the copyright of the famous old Clerkenwell 
News is preserved by the daily issue of a few 
numbers of the publication. The Clerkenwell 
News^ however, was not started by Mr. Lloyd, 
and it never attained to any note except as a mere 
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advertising organ. As such, however, first as a 
weekly, then as a bi-weekly issue, it had a large 
sale among the humbler classes, and in course of 
time assumed the title of the London Tiincs^ and 
attempted a daily issue. The Times ^ however, 
successfully resisted this poaching on historic pre- 
serves, and the earlier attempts to establish it as a 
rival of the great organs already in the field were 
not successful. The real history of the Chronicle 
began when Mr. Edward Lloyd bought it in 1877, 
and, dropping the sub-title of the Clerkenwcll 
NewSi launched boldly into the ever-swelling tide 
of London daily journalism. Mr. Lloyd died a 
year or so ago, the possessor of a great fortune, and 
of a reputation as one of the shrewdest and most 
long-headed organisers of modern industry. In 
the course of a long life he had built up from the 
smallest possible beginnings two great newspapers, 
and what is to-day the largest paper- making es- 
tablishment in England, and possibly in the world. 
The great firm of Lloyds, with headquarters at 
the fine new mills at Sittingbourne, turning out a 
maximum of three hundred tons of paper a week, 
makes not only for the Chronicle and for news- 
papers all over England, but for the greater portion 
of the Australian press. Considering that the cir- 
culation of Lloyd's has reached the enormous figure 
of three-quarters of a million a week, it can be 
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imagined what this vast output means. Mr. Lloyd 
had many remarkable qualities, chief among which 
was his excellent judgment and unfailing capacity 
for looking ahead. A quiet, silent, and much- 
observing man, he was responsible for the introduc- 
tion in any large quantities of the material known 
as esparto grass, which is still used in the manufac- 
ture of all kinds of paper. The actual discovery 
was made, I believe, by a Mr. Routledge, a paper- 
maker in the north of England, but to Mr. Lloyd 
was due its wide use in this country. To-day the 
proportion of esparto grass to other materials has 
diminished for all but fine writing papers, and it is 
largely replaced by wood and other substances. It 
is from the forests of Norway and Sweden that the 
British public is largely fed with its news-sheets. 
The Messrs. Lloyd have therefore abandoned 
the direct culture of the tough and wiry grass 
grown on vast farms in Algeria, one of the largest 
of which was bought and worked by the late Mr. 
Lloyd. 

Since Mr. Lloyd’s death, the direction of the 
Sittingbourne Mills and of the two newspaper pro- 
perties which depend upon them has passed into 
the hands of his son, Mr. Frank Lloyd, a man who 
combines his father’s organising genius with wide 
social sympathies, and with a real share in the 
intellectual interests of the age. The employees 
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at the Sittingboume Mills have a band, a cricket 
club, and other institutions which Mr. Lloyd is 
careful to foster. He possesses, too, something of 
the bom journalist’s zest for affairs, the quality 
which has so much to do with the wise direction 
of newspapers. Mr. Frank Lloyd is assisted in the 
directorate by his three brothers, Messrs. Arthur, 
Herbert, and Harry Lloyd. Under his regime the 
mechanical production of the paper has been 
enormously improved, and the Daily Chronicle^ the 
latest comer in London journalism, has been the 
first to employ, on a large scale, the fastest, surest, 
and deftest machine known to the printing world. 
To-day the Chronicle would be able, on pressure, 
to produce in a single night from its eight new 
double Hoe machines as many twelve-page papers, 
consisting of nine columns to the page, as the 
London and provincial market could possibly 
demand of it. Each paper, moreover, would be 
gummed and folded ready for the agents’ hands, 
and would be produced with perfect neatness and 
evenness of imprint. 

The editor of the Chronicle is Mr. Alfred Ewen 
Fletcher, a Lincolnshire man, educated at Edin- 
burgh University, who, apart from his long con- 
nection with the Chronicle^ made his chief mark 
as editor of the Cyclopcedia of Education, He was 
assistant-editor of the paper in the days when the 
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late Mr. Whelan Boyle was in the chair. It cannot be 
said, however, that Mr. Boyle, a careful and pains- 
taking editor of the old school, left any decisive 
mark on the Chronicle ; its history as an organ of 
opinion dates mainly from Mr. Fletcher’s appoint- 
ment. The London press is served by editors of 
varying types, but nearly all of them, I think, are 
deficient in the quality which has helped so largely 
to give the Chronicle its vogue and name. A wise, 
careful, experienced, and perspicuous journalist, Mr. 
Fletcher joins to these gifts a real love of literature, 
a special knowledge of educational questions, and 
a sympathetic temper, which readily grasped the 
significance of the labour movement which began 
with the Dock Strike of 1889. A year or so ago 
the Star represented the most complete embodi- 
ment of the London democracy, but to-day its 
place has been taken by an organ which, curiously 
enough, does not stand in complete accord with 
the main body of the Liberal party. Simul- 
taneously with this change, the Chronicle has, 
under Mr. Fletcher’s guidance, touched a new, 
and in some respects unapproached, standard of 
literary excellence, largely due to the fact that 
its writers specialise their subjects much more 
thoroughly than on any other London paper, save 
the Times, The day of the all-round journalist 
who knew a little of everything, and nothing 
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thoroughly, is pretty well over, and to him has 
succeeded a class of men with a more thorough 
intellectual equipment and more strenuously pur- 
sued ideals. On the Daily Chronicle social, religious, 
labour, colonial, and military questions are all de- 
puted to men who may fairly claim the character 
of experts. Conspicuous among them are Mr. 
James Milne, Mr. Naylor, and Mr. Morrison, who 
watch labour and religious subjects. On the other 
hand, no paper presents a wider or more carefully 
selected variety of news, with the result that it is 
to-day by far the most fruitful of the many hunting- 
grounds of the sub-editor of the evening newspaper. 
The sub-editorial department is in the hands of 
Mr. Charles Sharp, a careful and experienced 
journalist, who has served on the paper since its 
origin. Mr. Sharp has eight assistants. This is 
a sufficient testimony to the importance the 
Chronicle attaches to the collation of its news. 
No department, however, of the staff has been 
better organised than its foreign and colonial 
intelligence, in which it is admirably represented 
abroad by men like Mr. Millage, its Paris Corre- 
spondent, and Dr. Horowitz, its representative in 
Vienna, while the whole is arranged by Mr. W. J. 
Fisher and Mr. Heron, journalists of great know- 
ledge and experience, as well as excellent judg- 
ment. The Parliamentary staff is under the 
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direction of Mr. S. J. Fisher, an old ‘ gallery ' 
hand ; and the dramatic and musical news and 
criticism are contributed by Mr. John Northcote 
and Mr. Townley ‘Jeffrey Thorn*. Mr. A. H, 
Hance is the shrewd and capable business manager. 

The Chronicle is served on its leader-writing staff 
by a man of singular ability and wide and really 
brilliant attainments in the person of Mr. Robert 
Wilson, who has in his time been assistant-editor 
of the Standard and a leader-writer on the 
Telegraph, Mr. Wilson is a Scotchman, and if 
he has something of the perfervidum ingenmin of 
his race, he possesses also a power and critical 
grasp that are all his own. No London journalist 
excels, or probably equals, him in knowledge of 
Victorian history, and his singularly pointed pen 
often recalls the work of Abraham Hayward, to 
which for wide and curious culture, for wealth of 
illustration, and for mordant power his best writing 
offers some resemblance. Mr. Wilson's memory is 
a storehouse of facts, and he touches no subject 
without enriching it with a vein of suggestion. 
Mr. O'Connor Power, one of the most polished 
orators that the House of Commons has ever 
known, has also a large and useful share in the 
formation of Chronicle opinion ; and yet a third 
leader-writer is Mr. William Clarke, an economist, 
an historical student, an expert in American 
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literature, and a man of vigorous character, of real 
insight, and of sound critical judgment. Mr. 
Francis Storr, the able editor of The Journal of 
Education^ is a frequent contributor of articles 
and notes on educational subjects. The daily 
literary supplement is sustained by writers of the 
type of Dr. Jessopp, Mr. A. B. Walkley, Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, Mr. Morrison Davidson, Mr. Le Gallienne, 
Mr. John Rae, Mr. Balsillie (who writes on theologi- 
cal and metaphysical subjects), and Professor Muri- 
son, as well as by the regular members of the staff. 
The experiment of a serial story, which was associ- 
ated with the days when the Chronicle projected a 
weekly instead of a daily literary supplement, has 
been suspended, subject, I should say, to a possible 
revival. 

An especially valued member of the Chronicle 
staff is Mr. Charles Williams, who acts for it in 
the double capacity of a war-correspondent whose 
services are permanently retained and an expert 
in military affairs. It is very largely due to Mr. 
Williams that the Chronicle is par excellence the 
soldiers’ paper. Among living journalists Mr. 
Williams stands supreme in his knowledge of the 
whole art of war. A bronzed veteran who has 
smelt powder in almost every quarter of the world, 
Mr. Williams is a close, enthusiastic, and learned 
student of the most deadly of sciences. The first 
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editor of the Evening Standard^ and an old friend 
andj colleague of Mr. Mudford, Mr. Williams is 
a Tory on Imperial lines, with a certain dash of 
democratic feeling which made him and Mr. John 
Burns excellent friends during the Dock Strike. In 
military matters Mr. Williams is a bit of a Wolseley- 
ite, and on this question and on others he now and 
then finds himself in opposite camps to his good 
friend Mr. Archibald Forbes. An all-round jour- 
nalist of wide experience, large descriptive powers, 
and a most fertile pen, Mr. Williams serves his 
paper with equal diligence and ability. 

The Daily Chronicle is housed in a rather shape- 
less group of buildings, which straggles round the 
corner of Fleet Street and winds into Salisbury 
Court, where it joins on with the business offices 
of the firm of Lloyds. In order to minimise the 
risk of fire, the rooms were almost entirely built of 
iron and concrete, the doors of the older portion 
of the building being all of iron. The composing 
room is a cool airy structure, lighted throughout 
by electricity, where one hundred men, including 
some of the fastest compositors in London, are at 
work. The mechanical interests of the Chronicle^ 
however, are centred largely in the machine-room 
with its eight double Hoes, which could at a pinch 
produce a daily paper at the rate of 200,000 copies 
an hour. The new Hoes are provided with the 
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simple and ingenious arrangement known as a 
‘ gummer.’ The gummer, or rather glimmers, for 
there are two of them, one for the literary sup- 
plement and one for the rest of the sheets, are 
metal discs revolving in paste-pots, which lightly 
attach the pages as the sheet whirls past them. 
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The invention has long been in use in America, 
and it is a testimony to the inveterate conservatism 
of the English press that its introduction here has 
been so long delayed. The Chronicle^ Standard^ 
and Telegraphy however, all employ it, leaving the 
Times and the Daily News content with the 
older arrangement. In the stereotyping depart- 
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ment the Chronicle^ like the Telegraphy employs 
the ‘ cold ’ in addition to the ^ hot * process, and it 
aims specially at leisurely and competent produc- 
tion. Curiously enough, Mr. John Burns, working 
as an engineer, helped to build one of the Hoe 
machines in use during the Dock Strike. 

It seems natural to associate the Chronicle with 
the huge paper mills from which it and its com- 
panion paper grew. Mr. Edward Lloyd s old mill 
was fixed at Bow^ and remained there until the 
befouling of the Lea forced its owner to go further 
afield for pure water. He found this at Sitting- 
bourne, where his present factory is established, and 
where are stacked the huge stores of wood, already 
partially reduced to pulp, esparto grass, and all the 
other materials which the modern papermaker is 
able to work into his fabrics. The mountainous 
piles, however, only represent a few weeks* stock, 
soon to be boiled, bleached, beaten, and shaken into 
the huge wound reel from which the modern print- 
ing press is fed. The processes are various enough. 
First the esparto, which is used to the extent of 
twenty per cent, for the ordinary news-sheet, and the 
straw are boiled in monstrous vats, while the wood 
goe?^ straight to the bleaching and washing 
macl-fines, where the impurities disappear and the 
whole'' fibrous mass is made fit for the second pro- 
cess of ^beating or grinding between revolving 
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knives, which reduce it to a finer and softer con- 
sistency. At a further stage it is dexterously 
relieved of the knots and unbeaten morsels that 
still encumber it, until it pours, a milky mass, on to 
a bed of very fine wire with a tremulous lateral 
movement which shakes the loose fibres together. 
The water is then sucked off in vacuum boxes 
underneath the bed, and in a second, as it were, 
you can see the little milk-white river harden into 
the roll of virgin paper. This, when it has been 
squeezed between one set of cylinders and dried 
between another, appears in the shape in which, 
save for a final damping process, it is ready for 
the press. Finally, the reels are hoisted into a 
small fleet of barges, and are carried up the wide 
reaches of the Medway and Thames to their goal 
in London, or Sydney, or Melbourne. 

The Daily Chronicle has perhaps a more interest- 
ing, and at the same time a more indeterminate, 
future than that of any other English paper. It 
has practically ceased to represent any militant 
form of Unionism, and its free and intelligent ex- 
pression of the later movements of advanced social 
opinion will probably bring it more or less in 
touch with the New Radical party. Or it may 
possibly resist the inevitable attraction which a 
political organisation possesses for a daily journal — 
an attraction, however, which its rival, the Tele^ 
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graphs manages more or less to ward off — and 
remain a paper with a message and a mission, but 
without a client. Its hold on London is unques- 
tioned. It is the only paper which shares with the 
Telegraph the character of an informal labour 
bureau, where the great want of the modern world 
— the want of work and of workers — is daily sup- 
plied in sheet after sheet of closely-printed adver- 
tisements. Meanwhile, the tendency to which I 
have already referred, that of appropriating sub- 
jects — especially notable in its labour and its 
religious news, and its reports of the doings of 
the London County Council — while it keeps the 
Chronicle in touch with some main pulsations of 
modern English life, contrasts rather piquantly 
with its shyness, on the Irish question. The paper 
which interprets so many new demands, the zeal 
for culture, for social, religious, and temperance 
reforms, for municipal extension, is likely to aspire 
to have a decisive word in the political controversy 
of the hour. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
no inquiry is more frequently on the lips of the 
average party man than ‘How is the Chronicle 
going on Home Rule?’ For the present, how- 
ever, it is enough to say that, while it influences 
all parties, it definitely espouses the cause of none, 
and remains in the powerful position of a critic 
at large. Withal its circulation increases daily. 
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Its liveliness, variety, serious tone, and intellectual 
thoroughness afford a welcome relief to the slovenly 
and unthinking opportunism which is the curse of 
the modern newspaper. In a word, it has gone far, 
and it ought to go farther. 




‘P\LL MAIL gazette’ OmCE. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE PENNY EVENING PAPERS 
The Pall Mall Gazette 

The Pall Mall Gazette is a paper not simply 
with one past, but with many. There has been 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
the Pall Mall Gazette of Mr. John Morley, and the 
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Pall Mall Gazette of Mr. E. T. Cook. It is diffi- 
cult to find a common denominator for these 
various measures of social and political opinion. 
It is safe to say, however, that of all the editors 
who have in turn sat in the well-worn chair in 
Northumberland Street, the man who has left the 
deepest mark on the character of the paper is Mr. 
Stead. Mr. Cook, the present editor, would not 
hesitate to call himself a disciple of a chief whom 
he served with singular loyalty and zeal. He 
stands, however, midway between the revolutionary 
school of journalism, in which Mr. Stead is the 
prime innovator, and the extreme conservatism of 
the editor of Mr. John Morley s type. Mr. Morley 
had doubtless some of the gifts which go to make 
a journalist, as well as many which belong to the 
nobler craft of literature, but a passionate zeal for 
his profession, the journalist’s flair for news — a 
coming crisis, an interesting personality, a pictur- 
esque event — he never had. When the Pall Mall 
passed in 1880 from Mr. Greenwood’s and Mr. 
George Smith’s hands into Mr. Yates Thompson’s, 
and then into Mr. John Morley ’s, the price changing 
from twopence to a penny, it became the medium 
of an honourable, severe, able, but limited school 
of political Radicalism. Mr. Morley’s essay-like 
leaders, written with less warmth of colour than his 
best literary work, but models of pure and nervous 
K % 
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English, were read, but his paper was not. When 
Mr. Stead, who had served under Mr. Morley with 
a warm affection for his chief, with great ability, 
but with a constant sense of repression, succeeded 
to the editorship, the nature of the rebound can be 
measured by the difference in the character of the 
two men. Mr. Morley, old-fashioned, cold and 
formal in manner, though not at heart, keen and 
sensitive, but never exuberant ; Mr. Stead, flam- 
boyant, expansive, full of ideas transmuted by the 
rough-and-ready alchemy of an impressionable 
nature, a born sub-editor, a brilliant, incisive, though 
not faultless writer, and a man of impetuously 
daring temperament—it would indeed be difficult 
to imagine a more sweeping mental and moral 
contrast. In one respect, however, both editors 
achieved a similar success. The Pall Mally both 
with Mr. Morley and Mr. Stead, was a power. Mr. 
Morley used it to reverse Mr. Forster’s Irish policy, 
and Mr. Stead employed it to work up a feeling 
for a big navy, to get Gordon sent to the Soudan, 
to represent the Russian side of the controversy 
about Penjdeh, and finally, to enter on such a 
crusade as was never before preached by a journal- 
istic Peter the Hermit. 

While Mr. Stead edited the Pall Mall^ it always 
sparkled with the salt of personality ; but it went 
too fast for Mr. Yates Thompson’s quieter tastes, 
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and when Mr. Stead began to turn his attention to 
the project which culminated in the Review of 
Reviews, \h& parting which had long been inevit- 
able came about. During Mr. Stead's imprison- 
ment in Holloway, the editorship had been in the 
hands of Mr. Cook, who had occasionally written 
for the paper when Mr. John Morley edited it, and 
who had acted as Mr. Stead’s lieutenant. Mr. Cook 
is an old worker in university extension, an Oxford 
man, who at one time thought of entering the Civil 
Service, a fervent disciple of Ruskin, a lucid and 
pointed writer, a man with a singular knack for 
the presentment of argument and for the suggestive 
criticism of politics and society. 

The function of an editor of an evening news- 
paper is vitally different from that of the conductor 
of a morning daily. His work begins at seven or 
eight in the morning, and between that and the 
time when the paper goes to press — an hour, by 
the way, which has been lately advanced by nearly 
every evening journal in London — he has to focus 
in a strong clear light the whole loose body of news 
and opinion which the morning papers present. 
Between, say, half-past seven and eleven a.m., or 
ten for the halfpenny papers, which are the first in 
the field, he must have extracted the pith of the 
Times, Standard, Daily News, and Chronicle ; he 
must have fastened on any important change of 
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policy ; he must have extracted the points of the 
speeches of the leading statesmen ; and he must 
have fixed on the subjects which demand the most 
effective treatment and illustration, both in his 
‘ leader ’ and in his news columns. In addition to 
this, he has usually to write his own article and to 
choose the subject for at least some of the notes of 
the day. All these things Mr. Stead used to do, 
and Mr. Cook does them after him. 

Another task is peculiarly his own. The evening 
paper does not, like its morning contemporaries, 
consist practically of a single edition. It begins, 
by a mysterious but invariable rule, with a second 
edition, and then goes on to a third, or a fourth 
and fifth, a special and an extra special, the last of 
which does not reach the streets and the newspaper 
agents till six o’clock or later, and in the case of 
an evening newspaper commands the heaviest sale 
of the day. Further, he has to look forward not 
simply to the paper of to-day, but also to the 
paper of to-morrow. The interview is now common 
to the English press, and the editor of the Pall 
Mall Gazette combines the writing of leaders and 
notes with a function which the old-fashioned editor 
would regard as far beneath the dignity of his pro- 
fession. Mr. Stead was a tireless and persistent 
interviewer, and the list of the captives of his 
bow and spear extends from the Czar to General 
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Gordon. Mr. Cook does less of this work, but he 
still has an occasional hand in it. It is indeed this 
multiplicity of functions, in which the editor is 
now a leader and note writer, now a sub-editor, 
and now a descriptive reporter, which gives freedom 
of movement and a certain aspect of varied activity 
to the columns of the evening newspaper. The 
Pall Mall Gazette is credited with having led the 
way in the new departure, and Mr. Cook has sus- 
tained the lead his predecessor gave him. 

The second departure for which the Pall Mall is 
responsible is in its enlistment of the artist and the 
engraver in the service of daily journalism. The 
Pall Mall has in its time employed a very large 
number of draughtsmen of real ability, including 
Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Pegram, Mr. Louis Wain, and 
others. Perhaps a way has not yet been found of 
combining really satisfactory work with rapid pro- 
duction, though some of the Northern weekly 
newspapers, notably the Weekly Chronicle^ 

have produced much finer and more elaborate work 
than anything which the London daily paper has 
yet turned out. The time may yet come when we 
can evolve from the roar and whiz of the Marinoni 
or Hoe cylinder as fine work as some of the 
American papers have produced. It has always 
struck me that a heaven-born artist with a knack 
for outline drawing ought to do a great deal more 
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for daily illustrated journalism than has yet been 
attempted. But as things stand, the Pall MalU 
though its standard of excellence is always rising, 
is still far from high-water mark. One success, 
however, it has undoubtedly achieved. The cari- 
catures with which Mr. Frank Gould illustrates its 
Parliamentary sketches are marvels of humorous 
suggestion, and often of excellent, though rough, 
workmanship. Once or twice Mr. Gould’s hand 
has been used to illustrate not only the debate and 
interview, but the leader, and there seems no reason 
why in course of time the writer and the artist 
should not work in couples from cover to cover of 
the daily newspaper. 

A very prosperous outgrowth of the illustrated 
daily Pall Mall has been the weekly Budget, Its 
price has been raised successively from threepence 
and fourpence to sixpence. It has lately been 
placed under the control of Mr. Charles Morley, 
a nephew of the statesman, and a bright, keen 
journalist, steeped with American ideas, and with 
an unwearied scent for catching interesting notions. 
The Pall Mall Budget does not compete for care 
and excellence with illustrated * papers like the 
Graphic^ the Illustrated London NewSy and Black 
and White ; it prefers to cultivate a lighter vein of 
gossipy interest, and it is much more distinctly an 
illustrated newspsipcr than they. The weekly re- 
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view of fashions is done by the clever young lady 
who, during the first influenza epidemic, presented 
herself as a patient to the three leading physicians 
of the day, and obtained from them their favourite 
prescription for the trouble. 

The Pall Mall presents an example of intel- 
lectual thoroughness and good organisation in its 
method, not simply of presenting its news, but of 
preparing it. No other English journal with which 
I am acquainted troubles itself so minutely with 
the organisation of fact and opinion. The Pall 
Mall has not only a far better reference library 
than the Times ^ but it has a special kind of inform- 
ation bureau, presided over by a lady. In this 
a minute record is kept of notable events and 
speeches, and from it an army of facts and illus- 
trations can be produced at a moment’s notice to 
confound a political opponent, to show a states- 
man’s record, and to instruct the public as to the 
progress of a great controversy. Out of this bu- 
reau has grown the series of Pall Mall ‘extras,* 
without which, as the phrase goes, no politician’s 
library is complete. The editor has always borne 
a considerable part in this useful collation of 
material. Mr. Cook is a demon for figures, and 
he loves nothing better than the instructive, if 
somewhat fanciful, exercises in political arithmetic, 
out of which his paper has evolved its science of 
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political meteorology. In Mr. Stead’s days some 
very brilliant contributions to the pages of the 
Pall Mall were made by Mr. Henry Norman, 
who is perhaps the only newspaper man who 
has succeeded in interviewing Mr. Gladstone. 
Mr. Norman did leaders, notes, theatrical criticism, 
reviews, special correspondence, and he rounded 
off his connection with the Pall Mall by a trip 
round the world. The Pall Mall was never 
brighter than when Mr. Norman enriched it with 
his very varied equipment of culture and experi- 
ence. 

In one respect it seems to me the paper has 
receded from its old level of excellence. Both Mr. 
Greenwood and Mr. Morley were men of exact, 
and even fastidious literary taste. Mr. Morley in 
particular, a somewhat exacting and formal editor, 
who regarded intrusion into his sanctum as the 
chiefest of the deadly sins, admitted nothing to 
the paper which was not in its way an example of 
genuine literature. When the crusading epoch 
began, however, there was a certain secession 
among the old staff of reviewers, which included 
some of the most accomplished literary men of the 
day, and the breach has never been quite repaired. 
Mr. William Archer, however, still does some ex- 
cellent work for the paper, but the rage for news 
has somewhat dwarfed the space formerly assigned 
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to criticism. One still sometimes sighs for the 
Pall Mall of the past ; the Pall Mall for which 
Dean Church and Matthew Arnold wrote. In a 
word, the paper is more alive, but it has lost some- 
thing of its old authoritative literary note. 

The Pall Mall is essentially a young man’s 
paper. The majority of its staff are men under 
forty, and they represent a good many phases of 
the interest in social movements which has grown 
out of the New Radicalism. Mr. J. A. Spender, an 
able scion of a famous literary and journalistic 
family, has lately joined the editorial staff ; the Par- 
liamentary sketch is divided between his brother, 
Mr. Harold Spender, an old Toynbee Hall man, and 
Mr. Harold Cox of the Fabian Society, and part 
author of a book on the Eight Hours question. 
Mr. Underhill, who acts as secretary to Sir Frederic 
Leighton, contributes some of the art notes ; Mr. 
Monckton, a son of Lady Monckton, was until 
recently the dramatic critic ; and Mr. Hill, a 
capable and experienced journalist, who was un- 
fortunately lamed for life while serving his paper 
in Ireland, superintends the admirably worked news 
department. The Pall Mall is still one of the 
best sub-edited papers in London, and it makes up 
for its rather contracted space in the singular pith 
and point of its choice of intelligence. It has lately 
made a concession to the New Journalism in the 
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shape of a column of ‘ personal ’ gossip, split into 
short crisp paragraphs, confined strictly to the news 
of the day. Mr. Stead tried the feiiilleton^ but did 
not prosecute the idea. The Pall Mall^ after alter- 
ing its shape to a four-page issue, took a further 
hint, partly from the French press and partly from 
the Star^ in introducing a set of periodical notes 
on sport, the colonies, literature and art, appearing 
under the leader, and separated by a broad line 
from the general current of daily news and criticism. 
The manager of the Pall Mall is Mr. Leslie, who 
lately added to his English experience a trip across 
the Atlantic in search of American notions. 

The machining of the Pall Mall is done entirely 
by the handy little machines produced by the 
great French firm of Marinoni. The Pall Mall is 
happily not a sporting paper, though it has lately 
fallen into the prevailing habit of regularly chroni- 
cling the chief movements in the athletic as well as in 
the art, literary, and colonial worlds. But it has to 
meet the popular demand for the rapid production 
of the results of important ‘events,* as the slang 
goes, and so, in common with the entire evening 
press, it adopts the familiar process of ‘ fudging.’ 
Perhaps I can best explain this process to the 
uninstructed reader by reference to the University 
boat race. The stereotype-plate as it goes to press 
will contain all the possible results of the race, e. g. 
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‘ Cambridge won,* ‘ Oxford won,* ‘ dead heat,’ ^ foul.’ 
As soon as the result arrives, a workman chips off 
with a chisel the heads of all the letters but those 
which represent the correct ^finding.’ The work 
is done on the plate as it lies on the machine, and 
only delays its progress for a few seconds. Another 
plan is to set up type in a ‘ fudge-box,’ which is 
fitted into the plate. A method has lately been 
adopted for securing the insertion of late news, 
and a vacant space is left in the plate in which a 
specially interesting ‘par’ can be neatly inserted 
as the edition is being worked off. 

The Pall Mall Gazette to-day performs the useful 
function of an organ of independent Liberalism, 
critical on some points of the party programme, 
but careful to march in the main with the general 
movement. On social questions, and in relation 
to what may be called the new Collectivism, it is 
more advanced than the Daily NewSy and occupies 
a mid position between that paper and the Daily 
Chronicle. Mr. Cook has perhaps dropped the 
imperious tone which in Mr. Stead’s days used to 
lead the average party man to vow that the 
wickedness of the Pall Mall Gazette was only a 
shade less pronounced than that of the Times. 
The Irishmen have always laid it to Mr. Stead’s 
charge that its opposition to the twenty-fourth 
clause* of the Home Rule Bill involved the de- 
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struction of that measure. That may or may not 
be true. Certain it is that the Pall Mall is to-day, 
as a punning critic expresses it, ‘ a trifle steadier 
than in the days of Mr. Stead.’ 


The St Jameis Ga^iette. 

The St James s Gazette owes its existence to one 
of the crises in journalism which redeem the pro- 
fession from the charge that it is a mere mechanical 
trade, devoid of intellectual life and of spiritual 
independence. The change of proprietorship in 
the Pall Mall which gave Mr. Morley that journal, 
also transferred Mr. Frederick Greenwood to the 
St, James s Gazette, The latter paper was founded 
in May, 1880, in more than one respect an epoch- 
making date in modem Liberalism. Mr. Frederick 
Greenwood was then the editor, and Mr. Greenwood 
was an uncommon man. He is one of the few 
writers who, while they may be called self-educated, 
have developed a style which for elegance and 
flexible quality, would be hard to match outside the 
classical models of written English. He was also 
a politician of a decided bent, and his views finally 
led him all the way from Liberalism of the Bent- 
hamite persuasion to Conservatism of the strong 
imperial stamp, Mr. Greenwood has also a bitter 
aversion from modern Radicalism, both of the Little 
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England School, represented by Mr. John Morley, 
and of the constructive social type, more or less 
favoured by Mr. Chamberlain. It is indeed a 
curious fact in political evolution that the Little 
Englandism of which Mr. John Morley has some- 
times been * suspect ’ has disappeared both from his 
old journal and from the paper that his predecessor 
founded on the ashes of the old Pall Mall Gazette. 
When Mr. Greenwood left ihtPall Mall as a pro- 
test against Mr. Yates Thompson’s determination 
to change its policy and to turn it into a fairly con- 
sistent organ of the Gladstone Government, he took 
with him more than one giant of modern journalism. 
His paper had for the first few years of its existence 
represented the philosophic Radicals whose earlier 
thinking, at all events, had been done under Grote, 
and to a lesser degree, John Stuart Mill. They 
include the great names of Sir Henry Maine and 
Sir James Stephen, both of whom were once 
Liberals in the sense in which Liberalism was under- 
stood a generation or two ago. Both these men 
left the Pall Mall, and they took with them brilliant 
workers in the world of literature like Mr. Saints- 
bury, Sir Frederick Pollock, and Mr. H. D. Traill. 
When the new organ was started, however, it 
became, as was inevitable, the organ of set and even 
aggressive Conservatism. The vesture of old tradi- 
tions fell, naturally, both from the editor and from 
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the distinguished men who made with him the tran- 
sition from one camp to another. 

Spite of these obvious facts, the tradition was 
held by many of the staff that the S/. Jameses was 
the real Pall Mall^ and that the Northumberland 
Street organ was something of an unauthorised pre- 
tender. The size of the two papers was the same, 
the make up — the arrangement of the single leader 
and the column or so of following notes — was 
strikingly similar, and the type could hardly be 
distinguished. Mr. Greenwood contributed to it 
the scholarly and pointed essays which still flow 
from his pen, and he had a frequent assistant in 
Sir Henry Maine, who used to write two or three 
leaders a week at special rates of pay. The pro- 
prietor was Mr. Hucks Gibbs, lately one of the mem- 
bers for the City, and himself a man not only of 
commercial standing, but with considerable aspira- 
tions to culture. Cultured the newspaper was from 
cover to cover. Mr. Greenwood was himself a 
severe stylist, with an unfailing eye for literary 
form. One of his greatest merits was the shrewd 
and kindly regard he always cast on new-comers, 
and it was one of the merits of the St James's, as of 
the Pall Mall, that it gave the first opening to 
young writers like Mr. J. M. Barrie, who have since 
abundantly justified their first London editor’s 
choice. The paper, however, had some conspicuous 
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defects. It did not appeal to the general body, 
even of Conservative opinion ; it was rigidly non- 
sensational, and it too steadily subordinated news 
to opinion. At length a change of proprietors 
occurred, and Mr. Steinkopff replaced Mr. Hucks 
Gibbs. Mr. Greenwood, an editor of the old school, 
fastidious on points of personal honour and inde- 
pendence, did not agree with the new proprietor, 
either on policy or management, and in 1888 he 
left the paper he had founded. 

His successor, Mr. Sidney J. Low, had been 
closely connected with the 5 /. Jameses for some 
time, and bore with him a considerable reputation 
from Oxford. The choice has proved an excellent 
one, for Mr. Low has beyond all doubt very largely 
brightened and strengthened the paper. He has 
made it the organ not simply of the cultured and 
perhaps rather finikin Conservatism for which Mr. 
Greenwood catered with the utmost literary skill, 
but of a vein of middle-class Toryism more open 
to fresh views, less given to laisscz faire^ and less 
aristocratic than the bulk of the old St, James's 
constituency. Withal he has very much improved 
the paper for the general reader. He has gathered 
round him a staff of young men with a pretty taste 
for not ill-natured satire, and he has set them work- 
ing with very considerable skill. The tone of the 
St, James's is not always serious, but the note of 
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raillery is struck in a rather lighter and, we must con- 
fess, less surly vein than the Saturday Review affects. 
The new Toryism is easily and not ungracefully 
linked on to the new journalism. The editor 
encourages an occasional society story, and avails 
himself of some of the slighter touches of Mr. J. 
M. Barrie’s pen. He has abandoned the old essay 
leader for less elegant but more pungently turned 
comment on current politics, and has in a word 
made the St, James's Gazette a bright, keen, not 
fervid, but instructive and subtle critic of affairs, 
from what may be called the common-sense, unideal 
point of view. An especial debt of gratitude is due 
to him for cultivating the rare art of paragraph 
writing — the art of packing two or three epigrams 
and points well driven home into one or two 
sentences. 

Mr. Low, in a word, calls himself a progressive 
Conservative, and he gives in his columns — 
necessarily in nicely compacted Liebig extracts — 
the Conservative criticism of life with greater clear- 
ness than I find it elsewhere. As for the new 
journalism, it daily acquires a larger hold. The 
St, James s Gazette of to-day contains notes on 
art, literature, and even dress and Jashion, and one 
of the latest developments has been a column of 
notes on ‘politics and persons,’ — the light froth 
of ‘lobby’ gossip skimmed with a rather tactful 
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hand. However, the dilettante side of journalism 
is still maintained in the miscellaneous articles, 
which are always brightly written, but not invariably 
devoted to news or topics of the day. Mr. Green- 
wood’s staff has been a good deal dissipated since 
his departure in 1888, and its successors are mostly 
young men with a reserve of the Old Guard in the 
persons of Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, and Mr. Saints- 
bury. Rudyard Kipling occasionally lends his 
wonderful pen, and among the leader-writers are 
Mr. H. D. Traill, whom I think I prefer as a note 
writer, and Mr. David Hannay, who is best known 
by the excellent sketch of ‘ Rodney ’ in the ‘ English 
Men of Action’ series. Mr. H. Sutherland 
Edwards and Mr. Malcolm Watson, who recently 
appeared as a dramatist in connection with Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, does the dramatic notes. Mr. Hugh 
Chisholm has lately been appointed assistant 
editor in place of Mr. S. H. Jeyes. Other members 
of the staff who deserve notice are Mr. J. P. Broad- 
hurst, who is an authority on French literature ; 
Mr. A. Shadwell, who represents that most useful 
of functions in a newspaper, the inquirer and inves- 
tigator, and has done a good deal of sound work on 
Foreign Colonies in London, and Labour questions, 
mainly from the employer’s point of view ; and Mr, 
P. Anderson Graham, in whom I am glad to recog- 
nise the author of an instructive series of articles 
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entitled the * Village Problem.’ Mr. Low himself 
is a writer as well as the director of his journal, and 
his average is about two leaders a week, with a 
similar proportion of notes. The paper has, I 
shoulcfsay, prospered considerably in his hands, and 
if its contents do not quite rise to the level of pure 
literature which Mr. Greenwood was careful to 
maintain, they fall in much more distinctly with the 
function of an evening newspaper. 


The Globe. 

As the Su James's Gazette represents cultured, 
critical, and essentially modem Toryism with a faint 
democratic flavour, so the Globe stands for the elder 
type of the constitutional creed. Its history began 
with the third year in the century, and for the last 
generation, at all events, it has been the consistent 
organ of its party. Only one notable instance 
is on record of the Globe having kicked over the 
trace in which a well-disciplined party paper runs, 
and that was when the late Mr. Marvin furnished it 
with a mysterious ‘ advanced copy ’ of the Salisbury- 
SchouvaloflF memorandum. That piece of journa- 
listic audacity was the sensation of the hour, but it 
was curiously out of the usual line of Globe traditions. 
The paper, however, is still addicted to occasional 
surprises, and it is worth watching by politicians 
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for the sake of the occasional tit-bits of special 
information. It is this feature which forms a link 
between its present and its past. In the fifties, 
when it was the orthodox Whig newspaper and the 
evening organ of the Government, it was very largely 
used by Lord Palmerston as the medium for convey- 
ing his opinions on foreign policy. In return it was 
often the recipient of such political ‘tips’ as he 
cared to give it. The change of policy which was 
coincident with one of the many changes in pro- 
prietorship came about in 1866, a date which fits 
with tolerable accuracy the birth of modern Parlia- 
mentary Liberalism. Two years later it changed 
its old form of a four-page paper, published at two- 
pence, and assumed its present very handy and 
well arranged shape of an eight-page paper, preach- 
ing true Conservative principles at the democratic 
price of a penny. Another column has since been 
added, and the sheet has been a good deal varied 
and brightened by the exertions of its manager, 
Mr. W. T. Madge. 

No paper has had a more chequered career than 
the eldest evening daily. It was started in 180a 
by a number of London publishers, who were dis- 
satisfied with the way in which the prosperous, 
and for their purpose too prosperous, Post and 
Courier treated their advertisements. It then 
owned a companion morning paper, under the title 
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of the British Press. The Press was a failure, and 
the Globe could hardly be called a brilliant success. 
It was significant of early troubles that in the thirties 
it began a series of absorptions of other ventures, 
notably of the Traveller^ whose name appears still 
under that of the Globe on page 4 of every issue. 
The title of the Traveller was maintained because it 
carried with it a following among the flourishing 
and important class of commercial travellers, of 
which the combined paper continued in some 
measure to be the organ. Other papers, the States-- 
man^ the Free Briton^ the Evening Chronicle^ the 
Nation^ and the Argus were all in turn taken 
over, not, however, with any decisive influence 
on the fortunes of the Globe. The editor had 
some brilliant pens at work for him, the most 
notable of them, perhaps, being that of ‘Father 
Prout.’ It is difficult to associate the Globe of 
to-day with the fresh and rollicking humour, com- 
bined though it was with much curious learning, 
of ‘ Father Prout.* Fitly, enough, however, the 
paper alone among the daily journals still imports 
a deliberate vein of humour into its treatment and 
criticism of the news of the day. Readers of French 
papers are acquainted with the curt jesting para- 
graphs to which the Figaro gives the title of 
Nouvelles d la Main. The Globe has something 
of a counterpart to this in the column entitled ‘ By 
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the Way/ to which several members of the staff 
contribute. This kind of diurnal humour is perhaps 
a little difficult to sustain, and the results are now 
and then a trifle painful, but they contrast pointedly 
enough with the extreme sobriety of the general 
tone. There is, indeed, more criticism in the shape 
of ‘ leading * matter in the Globe than in any other 
paper of its size. With the exception of a column 
devoted to plays and their casts, the front page of 
the Globe is entirely given up to short leaders, mostly 
of a social character, and to the kind of literary 
essay popularly known as a ‘ turnover,* because, I 
suppose, it is usually a little longer than the short 
Globe column. Most successful journalists have 
had a turn at this daily essay, and it is now and 
then a model of humour, out-of-the-way learning 
brightly enough conveyed, and often of really 
elegant writing. In addition to all these features 
the Globe boasts a lengthy daily leader, modelled 
rather on the formal style of the daily journalism 
of twenty years ago than on the pungent though 
hardly graceful ‘ talks * of a later day ; a good 
deal of very sparkling and well-informed foreign 
correspondence, written from an extreme Conserva- 
tive point of view ; and various columns of literary, 
art, theatrical, and university gossip. It maintains 
the excellent practice now unfortunately falling out 
of use in the evening press, of giving a column of 
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excerpts from the opinions of the morning papers, 
though curiously enough it excludes the provincial 
journals. 

Since ] 886, when Mr. Madge, the present man- 
ager, joined the staff, the Globe has escaped a good 
many of the vicissitudes of its earlier career. Its 
circulation increases slowly but surely, and it has 
probably a larger subscription list, especially 
amongst the clergy, than any other London paper. 
What it, in common with all the evening penny 
papers, has lost is the capacity greatly to enlarge 
its sale on account of any special tit-bit of sen- 
sational news. The record sales in journalism are 
now attained by the halfpenny papers. Both the 
Evening News and the Star have been able to 
celebrate the Whitechapel murders with circu- 
lations rising above 300,000 in a single day. The 
champion sale of the Globe was about 1 25,000, and 
this occurred on the day when the Duke of Clar- 
ence died. The penny evening paper, indeed, 
depends less for its sale on the nature of its 
‘ contents bill ’ than its halfpenny rivals, whose 
publisher is compelled to be more or less of a 
speculator on the selling value of his issue. 

The editor of the Globe is Captain Armstrong, 
the manager, Mr. Madge, one of the veterans of 
London journalism. Under his superintendence 
the Globe publishes five editions a day, its first 
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sheet appearing about half-past twelve, and its 
extra special, which usually commands the heaviest 
sale, at half-past six. Mr. Madge prides himself 
on possessing the smartest arrangement for ex- 
hibiting the results of sporting and other events, 
on which, unfortunately, nearly all the evening 
papers depend for their largest and most rapid 
sale. There are one or two of these processes, and 
that preferred by Mr. Madge is an arrangement 
for slipping linotype lines into the space left vacant 
in the plate as it rests on the machine. Each line, 
of course, contains the name of a winning horse. 

The result of the swiftest of these methods for 
economising time is that a copy of the Globe can 
be selling in the streets in several seconds less than 
a minute after the result of the race is known at 
the office. The winning poll at an election cannot 
of course be quite so rapidly issued, because the 
figures cannot be guessed before hand. But the 
additional time required can be covered by a very 
few seconds. 

The printing of the Globe has for many years 
been done by three machines of the ‘Victory ’ type, 
each one of which can on an emergency print, fold, 
and count (in batches of thirteen) over twenty 
thousand copies an hour. As on all the great 
rotary machines, two copies are printed at the 
same moment, and the plates are always dupli- 
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cated. This is a workmanlike if not brilliant 
achievement, and it suggests the general level at 
which the Globe may be said to aim. The paper 
lacks distinction, intellectuality, and a certain in- 
dependent note. But it has the business-like merit 
of being readable and varied, and its appearance 
at least is greatly superior to that of many of its 
rivals. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE HALFPENNY EVENING PAPERS 

I HAVE now covered the field which traverses 
most of the culture, wealth, and larger enterprise 
associated with London journalism, and there only 
remains the corner of it in which flourishes the 
popular press. The development is itself a new 
one. The Echo^ the first of three halfpenny jour- 
nals, which represent between them a circulation 
of over 300,000 copies, was only started in j868, 
and the Star^ the youngest of the three, is only 
four years old. Yet for the mass of the London 
working-men these journals represent, with the 
sporting papers, the main source of their news- 
paper reading. As a rule, the morning daily is 
middle and upper class in tone and appeal. On 
the social side it deals in the main with those great 
worlds of art, literature, fashion, and diplomacy 
which, after all, are but as distant and faintly un- 
derstood murmurs in the ears of ‘ the masses. 
The power of the halfpenny newspaper, therefore, 
is immense. It implies, in the first place, a dis- 
tinctly higher standard of comfort than prevailed a 
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generation or so ago. Instead of a single penny, 
the working man may be said to spend threepence 
or fourpence a week on his periodical literature, 
and the average expenditure must be higher than 
this. It means also a keener civic interest and a 
higher intellectual standard than the workers have 
ever enjoyed before. In its earlier days, at least, 
the Star had upon its staff three or four of the 
most accomplished musical, dramatic, and literary 
critics in London. The Echo, which now remains 
the most distinctly intellectual of the three half- 
penny evening papers, and has a larger middle- 
class circulation than either of the others, invariably 
devotes every week a column to art, literature, 
science, personal biography, and miscellaneous 
articles, written by cultivated men for readers 
who must at all events possess an instinct for the 
refining things in life — for books and pictures, for 
the delights of the country, and for ethical and 
religious controversy. Within the last month or 
so Mr. Passmore Edwards, who to-day combines 
the functions of editor, proprietor, and manager 
of the paper which he has practically made, has 
taken a still bolder and healthier measure of the 
possibilities of cheap journalism than I should 
have deemed practicable. He has entirely elimi- 
nated the system of prophesying the results of 
races ; in other words, he has abolished the sport- 
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ing ‘ tipster.* Curiously enough, this step has not 
greatly affected the Echos circulation. It has 
fallen about 2000 a day on the early second and 
fourth editions, which appear at eleven o’clock 
and at one, but, on the whole, Mr. Edwards as- 
sures me it has left the paper more prosperous 
than ever. The Ecko^ however, has never enlisted 
the franchise of the mass of the sporting artisans 
and lower middle-class men. Their favourite 
papers are the Star and the Evening Nczvs^ whose 
earlier editions are very largely sustained by the 
book-maker and his clients. A great race will 
make a difference of from thirty to sixty or seventy 
^ thousand a day to either of these journals, whose 
‘ tips,* by the way, are telegraphed right and left 
over the country districts which could not be 
reached in time by their earlier issues. Happily, 
racing is not the only sport in which the English 
working-man is interested. Cricket is as popular 
as ever, and the hold of football on the working- 
man’s tastes has enormously developed. The 
provincial press has, indeed, long been in the 
habit of publishing special Saturday football 
editions, and its example has been followed by 
the Evening NewSy which issues a late Saturday 
edition, devoted entirely, to football matches in 
London and the country. In the development, 
perhaps, of the healthier form of sport lies the 
M 2 
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possibility of ultimate salvation for the workman’s 
newspaper. 

The chief problem before the conductor of a 
halfpenny evening paper is the necessity for fresh- 
ness and variety in its materials, and rapidity in 
distributing them. He can only sell his wares 
at a halfpenny, yet he has constantly to be pre- 
senting a fresh supply. His earlier editions, which 
are for the country and the sporting world, and 
now often appear before eleven in the morning, 
do not represent one-third of his sales, and so he 
expends less thought upon them than on the suc- 
ceeding issues. He has further to consider the 
absolute necessity of rapid production. As the 
day’s news comes pouring in from his own re- 
porters by telegraph or in hand-borne messages 
from the news agencies, he has to throw out of his 
columns the news which he has borrowed from the 
morning papers, and fill its place with the contri- 
butions upon which he mainly relies for attracting 
his public. With every new change in any one of 
his four pages he has, of course, to allow time for a 
fresh process of stereotyping. Perhaps only his 
leader page can remain untouched throughout the 
day, but the second, third, and fourth pages are all 
undergoing formation and transformation in the 
plastic hands of the sub-editor, reporter, and 
printer. As a rule it is the third page on which 
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the news of the day is concentrated, and which 
undergoes the largest change. Then comes the 
second, and lastly the fourth, or outer page, is 
transmogrified for the later, that is to say, the 
special and extra special issues. 

All this needs three things : rapid and com- 
petent sub-editing, swift and deft printing, and 

* 

speed in the stereotyping and machining depart- 
ments. It is, indeed, haste which is the moral and 
material rule of the evening newspaper. A leader, 
written after the writer has raced through the 
morning papers in the dimly-lit morning train, 
may have to be dashed off in three-quarters of 
an hour; a note may only take a few minutes, 
and the descriptive report, say of a famous law 
case like the Parnell Commission, must be written 
up within a few minutes of the spoken words. 
The demand for this method of production was 
especially keen during the Commission, and I re- 
member that Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who is the 
fastest descriptive writer I ever knew, and myself 
had to finish our three or four, or possibly five, 
columns of description within a minute or so of the 
rising of the court. The copy in cases of this kind 
is always carried in batches to the office by a con- 
stant service of messenger boys. The telephone is 
also occasionally used for transmitting lobby news 
from the House ; but this method is not a perfect 
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one, and is even a trifle less rapid than a good 
messenger corps. The modern sub-editor is enor- 
mously helped by the new type machines, two or 
three of which are always fixed in the sub-editor's 
room, and tick out their messages on narrow strips 
of paper, or in broad sheets of neatly printed 
matter. Occasionally, however, the runner from 
the neighbouring office of the Central News or the 
Press Association outstrips even these latest and 
daintiest forms of mechanical transmission. In 
London, at all events, there is always a race be- 
tween science and the older and simpler forms of 
organisation. 

The additional burden of providing first-class 
machinery is placed on the halfpenny journal quite 
as severely as on its penny contemporary. In one 
or two instances, such as during the Whitechapel 
murders, news of which was brought by runners at 
a very early hour in the morning to the Echo, the 
Star, and the Evening News, the machines were 
practically kept going the whole day ; and on the 
day when the double murder occurred, the Star 
and the Evening News realised a sale of over 
300,000, and the Echo could not have been far 
behind. 

Of course the moral and intellectual disadvan- 
tages of this method, which is practically identical 
with the new journalism, are obvious. Lightness, 
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point, and go, are balanced by haste and a love of 
mere scandal and sensation. The Echo is most 
conspicuously free from this fault, and, as a rule, it 
adheres to the English, as opposed to the American, 
methods of journalism. The Star, however, re- 
presents the most complete adaptation to this 
country of the method which gives the American 
press its vast circulation and immense popularity, 
balanced, however, by an almost complete absence 
of real political power. A start in the American- 
isation of the press was practically made with the 
column entitled ‘ Mainly about People,’ which has 
contained some thousands of biographies in brief 
of famous (or infamous) folk. The treatment was 
usually non-political, and included everything, from 
an actress’s new dress to a light sketch of a fashion- 
able crowd at a picture show. New preachers, 
new criminals, a returned traveller, the author of 
the last bright speech in the House of Commons, 
the belle of the season, the hero (or villain) of the 
latest scandal, have all in turn been impartially 
pilloried by the halfpenny chronicler. But this is 
not the only method which the evening journal 
employs to give salt and pith to its columns. The 
descriptive report, which aims at giving a picture 
rather than a literal rendering of the aspects of 
life which come before a modern newspaper, is a 
necessary pendant to the personal paragraph. 
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Within certain limits there can be no doubt that 
this method presents a healthy break to the dull- 
ness of English reporters. The American reporter 
not only works a great deal harder for his money 
than his English brother, but he puts much more 
observation, surface cleverness, and literary knack 
into his work. The result of the opposite course 
pursued by the greater part of the English press 
has been to banish dash, force, and even verisimili- 
tude from the English newspaper. You get from 
it not a picture of men and women, but a dry 
clatter of words, words, words. Both kinds of re- 
porting, the pictorial and the literal, can, of course, 
be carried to extremes, but both are surely neces- 
sary to the rough, unfinished, impressionist portrait 
of life which every daily newspaper at least aims at 
drawing. 

Yet a third modification of Conservative English 
habit has been attempted by the introduction not 
only of the descriptive report, but of the descriptive 
headline. In my opinion this is a matter in which 
the American practice might be partially adopted 
without offence to good taste. The American 
system of headlines runs on a very simple plan. 
The basis of it is an arrangement of three main 
headlines, though more may be added according 
to the taste and fancy of the sub-editor, which 
practically constitute a shorthand description of 
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the following matter. The American paper can, 
because of this, be read almost by a glance at the 
titles of the reports and paragraphs. The con- 
venience of this is obvious. It clearly rids the 
hasty reader of such generic descriptions as ‘ Ex- 
traordinary Affair’ and ‘ Strange Occurrence,’ which 
really indicate little but the sub-editor’s inability to 
use his own language. Let me illustrate my 
meaning by a modest example of the use of the 
ordinary three-line heading. A paper adopting the 
American system would describe the result of the 
County Council elections something as follows. 
Say that the first headline would be 

COUNTY COUNCIL ELECTION, 

the essence of the first cross-head of the series 
always being that it should be within the limits of 
a single line. The second heading might consist 
of from thirty to forty letters, expanding the mean- 
ing of the first thus — 

STRIKING VICTORY OF THE PROGRESSIVES. 

The third might consist of from eighty to a hundred 
letters, and would proceed in this fashion : — 

WHO RETURN TO POWER EIGHTY- FIVE STRONG. 
THEY SWEEP THE EAST END AND SOUTH LON- 
DON. ONLY THIRTY MODERATES ELECTED. 

If the sub-editor is a humorist or an enthusiast, 
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he may exercise his talents in a few such flights of 
fun or fancy as those to which the Star treats 
itself. For instance, Mr. Parke, the very able 
assistant-editor of the Star^ announced the event 
which I have taken for an example on the contents 
bill, and I believe in the paper, with the classic 
quotation, 

TA-RA-RA BOOM-DE-AY. 

Indeed, the selling value of the evening news- 
paper depends upon the force with which the most 
attractive part of the contents of the paper is set 
forth, and a good publisher can usually tell to a 
nicety the selling value of each line on the ‘ bill.* 
If he thinks that the ‘ bill * is a good one, he will 
put on papers, often without special instructions 
either from Messrs. Smith or the agents ; and if it 
is a poor one, he will curtail the issue. The im- 
portance of having a man of good judgment in 
the publishing department is, indeed, of vital con- 
sequence to the halfpenny newspaper with its large 
and, at the same time, uncertain circulation. If 
the publisher miscalculates, and the ‘ returns * are 
heavy, the profit on the sale is soon swallowed up. 
On the other hand, large opportunities of sales may 
be missed by under-estimating the value of the 
news. The question of the ‘returns’ of unsold 
papers, which may rise to twenty-five per cent, of 
the issue, is, indeed, the crux of this department of 
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journalism. The purchaser has very little regard 
for the politics of a paper, he buys the ware that 
attracts him most, and that he can most readily 
secure. It is, therefore, the essence of the keen 
competition among the three halfpenny papers 
that the corresponding editions of all of them 
should be on the streets and in the agents* hands 
about the same time. 

Next, indeed, to brightness and variety of material 
the secret of success lies in rapid distribution. The 
bustle of modern trade knows no pandemonium 
like that of the publishing office of the evening 
paper at the moment of the issue of an edition. 
The papers flowing off the rotary machine are 
whisked up in lifts to the publishing counters, 
where they are counted in quires by experienced 
hands, whose rapidity of manipulation is almost 
beyond belief. Thence the bundles are tossed 
off one by one into the hands of the shouting, 
scuffling crowd of boys and runners who press 
in by the , dozen — on great days almost by the 
hundred — at the serving window. The grimy hand 
passes over its coppers and receives its counted 
bundle, and the owner squeezes out of the press 
and tears down the street full pelt to his appointed 
corner. Then there are the carts, between twenty 
and thirty in number, which are all day running 
in and out the crooked London streets, dropping 
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bundles at the agents’ shops and railway stations. 
As a rule only a small section of the carts is em- 
ployed in the distribution of the earlier editions, 
but their whole strength is concentrated on the 
extra special, which, in some cases, includes from 
two-thirds to three-quarters of the total sale of the 
paper. Even a paper like the Globe^ which does not 
pretend to the larger circulation of the Echo and 
the Evening Ncws^ has twenty-one such carts, and 
one or two of its halfpenny rivals own about thirty. 
The horses are sometimes supplied by contractors, 
though, I believe, the Echo has always maintained 
its own stable. The contract price for each horse 
is about a guinea and a half a week ; an item 
which gives a very fair idea of the great revenues 
which arc employed in the production of the little 
four-page sheet sold for almost the smallest coin of 
the realm. 

The evening newspaper presents to-day fewer 
features of intellectual interest than in its earlier 
stages ; but the Echo is probably more cultured 
than either of its rivals, a fact which is almost 
entirely due to the forcible personality that stands 
behind it. Mr. Passmore Edwards is undoubtedly 
one of the kings of modern newspaper enterprise. 
When the Echo came into his hands it had been 
worked in turn by Cassells and by Mr. Albert 
Grant, who had endeavoured very unsuccessfully 
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to link with it a halfpenny morning issue. Mr. 
Edwards bought the Echo in 1876, and he after- 
wards parted with about two-thirds of it to a 
syndicate controlled by Mr. Carnegie, the American 
millionaire, and Mr. Storey, M.P. for Sunderland. 
He bought back his share, however, for £5000 
more than the sum for which he had sold it, and 
since then the Echo has been undividedly his. It 
was started on lines of Independent Liberalism, 
and independence has always been its note. It 
was Radical during Mr. Gladstones Government 
of 1880, in which year it very strongly opposed 
the Egyptian War, and it espoused the Unionist 
side in the Home Rule controversy; but on social 
questions it is to-day quite as advanced as any of 
its contemporaries. Mr. Edwards has a very able 
and long-headed coadjutor in Mr. Howard Evans, 
the author of the piquant series of social studies 
entitled Our Old Nobility, and a Nonconformist of 
a singularly energetic type. Mr. Edwards, however, 
pervades his paper more than any other modern 
editor. He writes most of the leading articles and 
many of the notes; he superintends everything, 
selects the subjects for special articles, controls the 
staff both in the mechanical and literary depart- 
ments, and though he is now an old and rich man, 
is never absent from his work from half-past seven 
or eight in the morning till the time when the 
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literary labour is fairly done with. As the result 
of this influence the Echo is never vulgar, is often 
suggestive, and its hold upon the Nonconformist 
public is still very strong. Mr. Howard Evans, 
who writes the weekly columns on workmen's 
interests and on the churches, is one of the most 
competent members of the old school of journalists. 
A few writers like Mr. John Macdonald give the 
paper a touch of feeling and culture which its more 
ebullient rivals are apt to lack. 

The S/ar presents a curious instance of transition 
from fiery and impatient Radicalism, with a certain 
socialistic bias, to a faithful presentment of the 
ordinary party creed. It owes this change to Mr. 
James Stuart, M.P., who has successfully resisted 
the effort to maintain the paper on its earlier lines. 
The S/ar, though it has lost something of its old 
lightness of touch and intensity of social outlook, 
still does more than its rivals for the organisation 
of London news and opinion. London has become 
vastly more aware of itself during the last four or 
five years, and the ‘efforts of the popular newspaper 
have had a great deal to do with this development 
of a soul in what used to be a rather sluggish and 
• ill-regulated body. The Starts financial criticism 
has always been conducted with extreme point and 
ability. The Evening News, which has been owned 
by great Conservative magnates of the type of Earl 
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Radnor and Mr. Coleridge Kennard, is now edited 
and managed by a shrewd, capable gentleman of 
wide American experience. Mr. Coplestone has been 
preceded in the editorial chair by men of the stamp 
of Mr. Charles Williams, the war correspondent, 
and Mr. Frank Harris, the editor of the Fortnightly 
Review, but it is he who deserves credit for its 
circulation of over 100,000 a day. The paper is 
too exclusively an organ of sport, but it is never 
badly written 5 it is often singularly well informed, 
and the tone, though rather acrid, is at times more 
vigorous than that of its Radical rival. The average 
circulation of the Star and the Evening News is 
the same, that is to say, something over 100,000; 
that of the Echo is a little smaller, but it is 
steadier and more equal. It depends, in fact, 
less on rush and sensation and more on regular 
customers. 

The experience, indeed, of the new journalism 
would seem to show that it has sharper limits 
to its sphere than was at first predicted of it. 
It looked at first as if it would completely over- 
shadow the older methods, and build up a social 
power of unexampled force. No one could glance 
at the older English journals, beginning with the 
Times, and, comparing them with- the rather 
modern popular journal, fail to see that journalism 
is getting to itself a spirit of belief in itself and its 
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mission which it hardly dared to own before. But 
the belief so conspicuously shared by the early pro- 
moters of the Star^ that a newspaper could shape 
the whispers of a democracy, and mould the vague 
desires for a new social synthesis, has not been 
developed. Journalism, new and old, is, after all, 
too dependent on the party machine and the 
abiding interest in the night side of life to become 
a Prospero to the democratic Ariel. The average 
journalist is still too slight, too unbelieving, too 
conventional a citizen to rule his country. He still 
wants culture, gravity, enthusiasm. When he gets 
these, but not before, he may ride the whirlwind 
of modem life. 

P.S. — Since writing the above, I have to chronicle 
the appearance of two halfpenny morning news- 
papers, the Morning Leader and the Morning, 
The first comes from the Star office, and is 
‘ moderate Liberal ’ in tone. The second is neutral, 
and largely American in ‘ make-up.' Both have 
elements of brightness, but lack power and dis- 
tinction. The surprise of the two ventures has 
been the readiness with which the agents have 
accepted the new departure. 


THE END. 
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